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“A Layman’s Thoughts on Preaching,” a 
series of articles composing the Christian 
Onion Extra No.7, are now ready in pam- 
phiet form, price 10 cents per copy. 








The new silver dollar has made its appearance, 
and, it must be confessed, is not a very handsome- 
looking coin, The eagle looks very thin, as though 
he were ashamed of something—of what can it 
be?—and the words ‘‘In God we trust” are micro- 
scopically small. So far the prognostications of 
evil are not in the way of fulfillment. The price 
of gold has not advanced. According to the daily 
papers, on the very day on which the silver dollar 
made its appearance gold was paid out to custom- 
ers at Stewart’s store in this city; but we surmise 
only as much as might be necessary to make a 
neat little advertisement. The prices of dry 
goods have not yet gone up; in fact, silks were 
never so cheap; good American silks can be had 
for a dollar and a quarter a yard, and Ponson 
silks fora dollar and three quarters. The readi- 
ness with which the American people yield to the 
decision of the majority on every question is 
strikingly illustrated by the act of the Assembly 
in this State, which has passed, with but four dis- 
senting votes, a bill repealing the State resump- 
tion law and providing that taxes shall be payable 
in any current coin of the United States. The re- 
turn to silver has been decreed by the representa- 
tives of the people, and the experiment will have 
a fair trial. It does not now appear as though a 
very large amount will get into general circulation, 
since the Secretary does not propose to pay it out 
for current expenses, there not being enough for 
that purpose, nor for the interest on the public 
debt, for the same reason. It will be paid out 
only to buyers; and as it is, equally with gold, 
legal tender for custom dues and is cheaper, it is 
probable that for the present the United States 
will consume all that the mints can furnish. The 
Secretary of State has instructed our ministers 
abroad to press the monetary conference ear- 
nestly. 


Mr. Blaine’s speech on the Fisheries award has 
had the effect of calling out a number of authori- 
tative opinions as to the validity of the decision. 





In this regard at least the result of the speech is 
satisfactory. To us it is certainly so, for the 
weight of opinion fully accords with our own con- 
clusions as expressed last week. Foremost among 
the contributors to information on this matter is 
ex-President Woolsey, of Yale College, who, in a 
letter to the ‘‘ Tribune,” cites ample authority for 
the statement that in international arbitration it 
is customary to follow the precedents established 
by Roman law, unless the contrary is expressly 
provided. According to this a majority decision 
is valid. President Woolsey is one of the highest 
living authorities on international law, and his 
interpretation of the present case is concurred in 
by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Robert C. Win- 
throp and other prominent Massachusetts men. 
In regard to Mr. Blaine’s plea that the Belgian 
Commissioner was selected by England in disregard 
of an implied understanding, President Woolsey 
says that if he was accepted by the United States 
any objection to him brought forward now is dis- 
courteous at once to Belgium and England. That 
the award is excessively large no Americans are 
disposed to deny, but there seems to be perfect 
unanimity among. right feeling men as to the 
obligation that rests upon us to pay it promptly. 


The acquittal of General Howard, by direction 
of the Court, in the proceedings taken against 
him to recover an alleged deficiency in his ac- 
counts as Commissioner of the Freedman’s Bu- 
eau, is just what every one who was familiar 
with the man and with the facts had anticipated. 
There is not, and there has never been at any 
time, the least basis for any suspicion whatever 
attaching to General Howard’s personal integrity 
in the administration of the Freedman’s Bureau. 
His one fault, if fault it was, consisted in his con- 
sent to retain the Commissionership under Presi- 
dent Johnson, whose hostility to the Bureau was 
ill-concealed, who appointed subordinates to Gen 
eral Howard in spite of his protest, who received 
and paid out money without giving bonds and 
without being responsible to their nominal head. 
It is very certain that, morally, General Howard 
was not responsible for the actions of men whom 
he did not appoint to their office, whom he 
could not control in their office, and whom he 
had no power to dismiss; and the Court, in di- 
recting a verdict for the defendant on the ground 
of his non-responsibility, simply declared that, 
in this case, the law was in accord with common 
sense and common honesty. This acquittal in the 
civil courts, following his acquittal by the military 
courts two years or so ago, ought to be sufficient 
to establish his vindication in the minds of all 
right-thinking men. 


The hope expressed in the Christian Union of 
last week that Leo XIII. is inaugurating a gradual 
change in the policy of the Vatican is confirmed 
by the telegraphic reports. The Pope is reported 
to be considering the expediency of appointing 
Cardinal Ledochowski, Archbishop of Posen, 
around whom the ecclesiastical battle in Germany 
has waged so fiercely, to a post in the Vatican in 
order to pave the way for an archbishop in his 
place who shall be not unacceptable to the Ger- 
man government. And it is apparently officially 
announced that, notwithstanding opposition, he 
has ordered the Italian bishops to demand an ex- 
equatur from the government: an official recogni- 
tion by the civil authcrities authorizing him to 
exercise his powers. This, if true, definitely estab- 
lishes the Pope’s policy. It indicates a purpose 
to come to an agreement with the civil authorities 
and to recognize their right to determine who 








may and who may not exercise ecclesiastical 
functions over their subjects. How this right 
was fought for and maintained in the twelfth 
century is shown in the story of Thomas Becket, 
told in another column. 





So far Russia has said ‘‘ check” to every move- 
ment of England in the exciting game that is 
going on upon the diplomatic chess-board. En- 
gland demands that Greece be represented at 
the approaching Congress, because Greece is 
interested to check the progress of Russia, and has 
a wild hope of a revived Macedonian empire in 
place of that of the Turk. Russia replies that she 
has no objection; but, of course, on the same 
principles Servia and Montenegro will be entitled 
to representation. England demands that the 
entire treaty shall be submitted to the Congress; 
Russia replies that the Congress will decide what of 
the provisions of the treaty concern Europe and 
what are matters of only private concern. England 
orders up her Mediterranean fleet to the mouth 
of the Dardanelles to co-operate with that which 
has already entered the Sea of Marmora; Russia 
advances her troops to the Isthmus of Gallipoli, 
and to the neighborhood of the Bosphorous, north 
of Constantinople, so that in the event of hostili- 
ties the fleet in the sea of Marmora can neither 
get out to the Mediterranean nor the Mediter- 
ranean fleet get in to co-operate with the ships in 
the Sea of Marmora, and neither of them can en- 
ter the Black Sea, without reducing Russian 
fortifications or leaving them behind. Meantime 
the political heavens are certainly not clear. The 
barometer is perhaps rising, but the weather 
prophet can certainly say no more than ‘‘ cloudy 
and clearing weather.” The Austrian government 
is not satisfied with the present situation, though 
the appropriations voted to the administration 
are only adequate to put the army in a good de- 
fensive condition; but the court and the people 
are divided in interest, the Slav and the King 
sympathizing with Russia, as against the Turk, 
and the Hungarians and Andrassy with the 
Turk, as against Russia. Russia’s claim to re- 
cover Bessarabia, which was taken from her in 
the Crimean war, is met with a decided resistance 
from Roumania, which alone is, of course, power- 
less to resist her stronger neighbor, but it fur- 
nishes a ground of resistance from other powers 
in the Congress. The report from France that 
she will object to any territorial changes must be 
taken for what such unofficial rumors are worth; 
which in this case we judge to be—nothing. 
Finally, the reader of the daily papers and of our 
weekly summary must remember that it is not 
always easy to discriminate between rumors which 
are put in circulation from a diplomatic desire to 
produce certain results, and those which are 
guesses with some basis of truth; and that the 
best of them are but guesses. Bismarck and 
Gortschakoff do not supply the cable with its 
news. 


An attempt to canvass the Democratic members 
of the House on the Banning Army Bill failed, 
on Wednesday last, in a manner which must have 
been very discouraging to the friends of the 
measure. A general feeling seemed to prevail 
among the thirty-odd Democrats who were pres- 
ent that no considerable reduction of the army 
can be effected without impairing its efficiency. 
Moreover, it is alleged that some of these Demo- 
crats avowed their intention of voting as they 
chose without reference to the action of the 
caucus. 





The conservative instincts of Great Britain have 
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won a singular victory in the defeat of the bill 
abolishing capital punishment, by the decisive 
vote of 263 against 64. 





IS NEW YORK ON THE DECLINE? 


= now and then some pseudo-Jeremiah 
bewails the commercial decadence of New 
York City. New York has no terminal facilities, 
he tells us, no elevators, no storage capacity for 
grain, no warehouses accessible to sea-going ves- 
sels. Hence the commerce of the city, and espe- 
cially the grain traffic, is seeking other channels; 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore are to be the 
outlets for European trade; the once Metropolis 
will sink into relative insignificance. Even Mr. 
Micawber did not draw a more doleful picture of 
his own anticipated misfortunes. ‘‘ The canker 
is in the flower—the cup is bitter to the brim—the 
worm is at his work, and will soon dispose of his 
victim.” 

Now all this might be an occasion for just xp- 
prehension if it had any substantial basis of fact. 
But the only atom of fact about it is the consider- 
able growth of the commerce of Baltimore since 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad completed its 
western connections a year or two ago; a growth, 
however, which does not, as the figures show, 
interfere in any degree with the trade of New 
York. What Baltimore has gained New York has 
not lost. It is only another illustration of the 
readiness of the country to respond to enlarged 
facilities for its own development. In 1876, for 
instance, Baltimore exported 24,000,000 bushels 
of grain as compared with 11,000,000 in 1875. But 
New York did not lose. On the contrary, its 
exports for that year show a gain of 5,000,000 
bushels over 1875; and for 1877—Baltimore re- 
maining about the same—a gain of 7,000,000 
bushels over 1876. That New York is fairly 
holding its own may be judged from a comparison 
of its exports of grain in 1874—to wit, 66,000,000 
bushels—with the amount in 1877, 62,000,000 
bushels, both being large grain years. 

If, however, it be true, as alleged, that New York 
has no wharf, warehouse or elevator facilities, 
that the western forwarders are passing it by and 
the foreign merchants are seeking other ports, we 
may then expect to find, Ist, A dearth of grain in 
our warehouses, if, indeed, we have any ware- 
houses; and, 2d, A lack of ships in our wharves, 
assuming that we have wharves. Now, let us see 
what is the actual state of things. 

It may not be generally known that the Port of 
New York takes in the whole Brooklyn water 
front, and that to speak of the Brooklyn docks as 
a part of New York is legaily and technically cor- 
rect. The grain elevators from Fulton Ferry to 
Red Hook are as much a feature of New York as 
though they were located at the foot of West 
Forty-second street or in Coenties Slip. It may 
not be known either how many there are of 
these, or what is their capacity; that whereas 
Boston has two, and Philadelphia two, and Balti- 
more three, the Port of New York, not including 
the floating transfer elevators which ply about 
the harbor, or the new Vanderbilt structure on 
the North River, has thirteen elevators, with an 
aggregate storage capacity of 13,000,000 bushels. 
This comparison becomes even more striking when 
it is shown that while there are now on store in 
Boston 460,000 bushels of grain, in Philadelphia 
483,000, and in Baltimore 1,350,000, there are in 
New York not less than 5,500,000 bushels. Itisa 
testimony, too, to the practical utility of the system 
employed in New York that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia has just contracted with several of our most 
prominent elevator men to build and equip a 
series of elevators on the Black Sea. How do 
these facts bear upon the allegation that we have 
no warehouses and nothing to put in them? 

As toa lack of dock facilities and a dearth of 
commerce, this charge is even less substantial 
than the other. Of these thirteen elevators in the 
Port of New York there is no one alongside of 
which a ship drawing as much as twenty-two feet 
of water may not come and take her load. And 
while our means for transferring grain directly 
from railway cars to ships may be limited, it must 
be remembered that of all the grain which comes 
to New York in the course ofa year not quite 
half comes by rail. During the year 1877 out of 
102,000,000 bushels 52,000,000 were brought by 
canal boats, requiring for their transfer to ware- 





house or ship no lighterage, or extra handling, or 
any different terminal facilities from those already 
inuse. That the foreign trade is not passing us 
by may be judged from the figures. The com- 
merce of New York, as represented by the number 
of vessels in port at the last available reports, is 
four times that of Philadelphia, five times that of 
Boston, and six times that of Baltimore; or more 
than half as large again as that of all three to- 
gether. 

We do not claim that New York is to monop- 
olize the commerce, or even the grain trade of the 
country. The accessibility of Baltimore, for in- 
stance, to the great corn region of the Ohio Valley 
naturally suggests that city as an outlet of that 
traffic. The immense resources of the interior are 
not to flow through a single channel. New York 
has never refused to admit this conclusion, and 
has never been reluctant to lend her means for 
the development of routes of travel leading else- 
where. It is the theory of her financiers that the 
prosperity of one commercial center will be 
shared by that of another. According as one 
develops new facilities for trade, the other will 
reap some of the benefit. We only insist that, so 
far from being on the decline, New York is mov- 
ing steadily and surely ahead. 








PUBLISH THE BANNS. 
T was a long while ago that the Apostle Paul 
advised the young minister Timothy to “lay 
hands suddenly on no man.” Might he not, if it 
were to-day, have added, ‘‘ Join hands snddenly 
for no man and woman”? And yet, perhaps it 
would not have been addressed to the minister 
mainly, but a protest rather made against the 
whole modern system of law and license in regard 
to marriages. 

Ought it to be a possible thing for a young man 
and woman to go to the house or office of a min- 
ister or magistrate, being strangers to him, and, 
on the simple expression of their desire and their 
unsupported testimony as to their ages and con- 
ditions, be there and then joined in marriage to 
live together till death do them part? Is there no 
need of some further restraint and safeguard? 
Should there not have been previously made some 
declaration of intention, and that with some pub- 
licity and at some fixed interval before the final 
tying of the knot? 

The evil of the free permission given those au- 
thorized by law, to marry any parties simply 
against whose union there is no knowledge of a 
bar, has been made conspicuous in the Lopez- 
Morrison case. That was only blackmail. Gross 
as was the offense, and severe as the penalty 
should be, it was by no means half so bad a case 
as many which occur with unfortunate frequency ; 
where money is not the only object, but where 
deception and desertion are accomplished under 
the sacred name of marriage, and the wife often, 
degraded and ashamed, comes;to the very worst 
that can befall a woman. 

We cannot blame the minister for marrying 
those who come to him under the existing laws, 
so long as he carefully keeps within the limita- 
tions they impose. It is better that he should do 
it than some one less scrupulous or of less cer- 
tain standing. It is the law which is defective. 

How shall it be remedied? In some states (as 
Connecticut) a‘marriage license is required which 
must be paid for and obtained of an appointed 
officer, and in the town where the marriage is to 
be performed. But this is a very’slight protection. 
It protects the minister indeed, but not at all the 
young people from themselves, which is of most 
importance. They may come from another town, 
secure their license trom the Register, carry it at 
once to the minister, and be husband and wife 
in a half hour. Nobody who knows them need 
even suspect that they have a thought of marriage 
until that knot is made fast which it requires all 
the majesty and wisdom of the law to cut or to 
untie. 

After all, were not the fathers wiser men than 
we in some things (to say nothing of the mothers) ? 
That old fashion of publishing the banns has been 
greatly ridiculed. At first they were pronounced 
with stately solemnity in the church, that being 
the only place where the community could be in- 
formed; then, to save blushes and embarrassment, 
were slipped into less conspicuous place, and, 
only that the letter of the law might be complied 





with, mumbled over hurriedly while the congre- 
gation were going out; later, were posted in the 
vestibule for at least two successive Sundays, that 
they who looked might see, It may sound strange 
and quaint; but it served a good-purpose. It 
made it impossible that marriage should be con- 
summated as a joke. It compelled at least a little 
deliberation in the approach to the entrance of 
so long a path, It notified a neighborhood, which 
has some interest at stake and which may know 
of reasons to forbid the banns. It let the parents 
know what was intended. It hedged about this 
sacred relation with some solemnity of safeguards 
and delays. 

Is there no way in which something to answer 
these purposes can be restored? We need not use 
the church, but some public officer there should 
be in every city, town and village, before whom 
declaration of intention to be married should be 
made, and to whom the eligibility of the parties 
should be made clear. And such officer should 
have these further duties: to notify parents, if 
they be living, or next of kin whether the lovers(?) 
be of age or not, and, in some appointed organ, to 
publish the fact at least ten days before the mar- 
riage can be solemnized. 

Such a measure would save the ministers from 
much mortification and the maidens from much 
misery. Nor can we see why there should be any 
more embarrassment in making such printed pub- 
lication before than after marriage—or than in 
issuing the invitations sent long before in fash 
ionable life. Something surely ought to be done 
to make it impossible for a} Mrs. Lillas to betray a 
simple-minded girl to a mercenary Lopez, and to 
prevent a Miss of sixteen from swearing falsely to 
her age and giving away a hand of which her 
parents have legal control. Deliberate publicity 
is the best protection. Who will help to secure it? 








OUR INHERITANCE. 
HEY shall inherit the earth. Most persons 
wave this declaration aside, as something 
which does not concern our day and time; a 
promise relating to the dim and distant future; a 
prediction which should be done up in the same 
bundle with the second coming of Christ, the 
resurrection of the saints, and the new heavens 
and earth, and should be kept for realization and 
use with them, in the general end of all things. I 
heard a witty lawyer, once, say that he hoped, 
when the meek came to inherit the earth, he 
might be employed to conduct the partition suit. 
He imagined the round world one day re-created, 
and given to the meek, to be enjoyed among 
them, as the reward of their self-denial and absti- 
nence in life. 

But this is not Christ’s thought. He meant to 
point out that there is one grace which gives 
always enough: Now, to have enough of the 
things one desires is a delightful experience in life; 
and is particularly welcome in these ‘‘ hard times.” 
This assurance of enough, this Horn-of-plenty in 
the soul, is the grace of meeknegss. 

Meekness is, to carry a just judgment respecting 
ourselves, our rights and claims, and the duties 
and conduct of others toward us. It is ‘‘not to 
think of one’s self more highly than he ought to 
think, but to think soberly.” Thus it is a fund of 
comfort and enjoyment in the sense of plenty 
which it inspires. A character not marked by 
meekness may attain high usefulness in life; but 
meekness satisfies one with whatever he does 
attain or possess. Ambition inspires one to lead 
his fellows; if qualifications for leadership accom- 
pany it, and opportunities for its activity arise, it 
may spur one to a successful, useful and honorable 
career; but it is a spur which aids only because it 
pains. Meekness is the voluntary run of the free 
horse upon the plains. Self appreciation aspires 
in lofty claims and large expectations; if these are 
conceded, one’s acquisitions in life are increased 
thereby; but it is a hunger which is never ap- 
peased. Meekness is a perpetual feast upon 
abundance. 

As towards Almighty God, a meek temper in 
the soul inclines her easily to submit to his 
authority and readily to accept and enjoy his 
guidance. The struggle against conversion is 
slight, and when over is over for all; there is not 
that frequent uprising of the heart to throw off 
its new allegiance which in prouder spirits may 
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be for years a cause of grief and repentance. To 
follow God’s counsels in the heart is easy, pleasant 
and restful. The measure of his mercies seems 
abundant. bis grace, as he sees fit to bestow it, 
appears all one could ask and more than one 
could expect. And He in turn, such at least is 
David’s experience and assurance, finds an espe- 
cial pleasure in the cordial response of meek 
hearts to the advances of his Spirit, and, because 
they accept his guidance so cheerfully and his 
beneficence so thankfully, he delig its ‘‘ to guide 
them in judgment,” ‘‘to teach them his way,” 
‘“*to lift them up,” and ‘‘to beautify them with 
salvation.” 

As towards our fellow-men, meekness promotes 
success, contentment, peace, in all our relation- 
ships. Ambition aims high, but its shaft falls 
short; meekness draws the bow at a near quarry, 
and the arrow speeds home.  Self-appreciation 
sets a high price on what it offers to mankind, 
and loses the market altogether; meekness values 
lower what it brings to market, and sells its whole 
stock. Pride challenges respect and demands 
deference, but receives rebuff and resistance; 
meekness appreciates and defers, and in so doing 
wins praise and regard, which are all the more 
delightful because unexpected, while it escapes 
criticism and dispute because its unassuming tone 
and the moderation of its purposes and efforts 
restrain it from provoking them. 

As towards the honors and possessions of life, a 
meek temper tends to gather them in a sufficiency, 
for it reduces one’s anticipations to the level of 
the probable. If happiness in life consists in the 
satisfaction of our desires or expectations, the 
meek man stands the first to win it, for his desires 
are moderate, his expectations reasonable. Let a 
man aspire to be the most extensive land-owner 
in the state; let him measure his possessions by 
those of others, and place his hope of enjoyment 
in excelling all in the magnitude of his acquisi- 
tions; let him add acre to acre and farm to farm, 
yet he can probably never realize the hope, for 
notwithstanding all his efforts there will be some 
one whose title-deeds covei a broader territory 
than his own. Another, meanwhile, who feels 
his modest farm to be all he has hoped and more 
than he has deserved, finds that it suffices him; it 
gives him all the happiness of an excelling do- 
main. So in praise, in fame, in honor, in power, 
or in wealth; he who gains much, claiming and 
expecting more, has less enjoyment than he who 
wins not so much, but more than he claimed or ex- 
pected. It is the lowly estimate of one’s self, the 
sincere and sober judgment of one’s claims, which 
attains fruition. And thus are fulfilled those ex- 
quisite assurances that the meek ‘‘ eat and are 
satisfied,” ‘‘inherit the earth,” and ‘ delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace.” 


MAILS. 


HE daily papers state that ‘‘ Bob” Ingersoll 

has presented to the United States Senate a 
petition for the repeal of the United States statutes 
relative to the transmission of immoral literature 
through the mail, ete. It is further stated that 
this petition has from 50,000 to 70,000 signatures. 
If these are of the same kind as one which ema- 
nated from the office of the ‘* Truth Seeker,” to 
publishers, booksellers, editors, ete., and which 
now lies before us, it will be safe for the United 
States Senators to investigate somewhat carefully 
the nature of these signatures before they attach 
any weight to them. Of the sixteen names signed 
to this petition, 15,000 copies of which have been 
sent out, seven have since declared that the use 
of their names was entirely unauthorized, and 
have stigmatized the signatures as forgeries; and 
of the rest, three have been arrested and one con- 
victed for violation of the law. 

‘* Liberty of speech ” is always a good phrase to 
conjure by; but liberty of speech is not in the 
least involved by the laws against which ‘‘ Bob” 
Ingersoll and his seventy thousand psuedo-dis- 
ciples have set themselves in array. These laws 
provide (1) that no officer or employé of the United 
States shall aid or abet the publication or im- 
portation of obscene publications and articles; (2) 
that such publication, or sale, in the District of 
Columbia, or any of the territories of the United 





States, is a crime, punishable with fine and im- 
prisonment; (3) that such articles and publica- 
tions shal] not be imported, and if imported shall , 


be seized and forfeited; (4) that they shall not 
be carried through the mails. The right of the 
United States to punish any act tending to ob- 
scenity and immorality in the territories of the 
United States cannot be questioned. for the terri- 
tories are within the national jurisdiction; and 
the law itself is, in principle, precisely like that 
which has been maintained in England for years, 
by a statute borrowed from the common law which 
has been in existence from time immemorial; and 
it has been, in turn. adopted as the model of leg- 
islation by many States in their acts prohibit- 
ing and punishing the same crime within the 
bounds of the State. The right of: Congress 
to prohibit the importation of any article 
dangerous to the public weal has never, we 
think, before been questioned. Its authority 
to exclude an article which tends to the demorali- 
zation of society and destruction of morals is just 
as clear as its right to prohibit the importation 
of tainted meat, and garments saturated with 
the yellow fever or the small pox. The right to 
prohibit its own officers and agents from aiding 
and abetting recognized crime surely cannot be 
doubted. The only ground really on which this 
petition presents even the semblance of a reason 
is in its assumption that the mails ought to be 
free from all interference, and that the object of 
the law is to enforce or favor particular religious, 
moral or medical opinions, or schools of thought 
or practice. In fact, the law is very carefully 
worded; there is nothing in it to justify any inter- 
ference with any publication whatever, simply 
because of religious opinions advanced or denied. 
There is nothing to prevent the freest circulation 
through the mails of ‘‘ Bob” Ingersoll’s lectures, 
or Tom Paine’s books. The claim never has been 
made that the mails should be free from all in- 
vestigation until it was made by Mr. Ingersoll 
and his disciples in the interest of indecency 
and immorality. On the contrary, from the foun- 
dation of our government to the present time 
the United States authorities have constantly in- 
spected the mails and refused to take prohibited 
articles, glass, weapons, powder, lottery tickets, 
and, for that matter, even the harmless supple- 
ment of a weekly religious newspaper. On what 
conceivable ground can the inventors, manufac- 
turers and publishers of a worse than Parisian 
literature and art demand for their articles an 
exemption which no newspaper editor demands 
for his sheet? 

It is not possible in a public article to disclose 
either the enormity or the extent of the evil 
against which Mr. Comstock has conducted so 
courageous and so successful a campaign. But 
we venture to assure Senators and Representa- 
tives (though we do not believe they need any 
assurance) that any attempt to impair the efficiency 
of the present law will meet with the severest 
reprobation from thousands of Christian parents 
who are silent now, not because they feel so little, 


—Several inquirers are informed that any letters 
addressed to * Laicus,’’ The Knoll, Cornwall-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., will reach him. 

—A correspondent suggests that “ the author of ‘A 
Layman’s Thoughts on Preaching’ be secured to de- 
liver a series of lectures on the subject before the 
Yale divinity students.” It would be a good variety 
in their excellent programme tv invite this layman 
to tell theological students what laymen want and 
how to help them. 

—Mr. Beecher’s lecture engagements for the next 
three weeks are as follows: 

Wed.,Mch. 20, Logansport.Ind_ Fri., March 29, St.Joseph, Mo. 


Thurs., “* 21, St. Louis. Mo. Sat, 3), Acheson, Kan. 
Fri., ** 22, Sedalia, Mo. Mon., Apl. 1, Hannibal, Mo 
Sat., “ 23, Ft. Scott, Kans. Tues, “ 2, Jacksonville, Ill 
Mon., 25, Kansas City,Mo Wed, “ 3, Springfield, 11! 


Tues., “ 26, Topeka, Kan. 
Wed., “ 27, Lawrence,Kan. Fri,, “ 
Thurs., ** 28, Leavenworth, 

Kansas. 


—A correspondent of the London ‘Christian 
World,” describing a recent church service in which 
our contributor, the Rev. Andrew Jukes, took part, 
gives us a little idea of his personality. ‘‘ The sur- 
pliced choir and clergy,’’ he says, ‘‘ with Mr. Jukes’s 
bald head and venerable form closing the procession, 
entered from a door in the wall facing the altar. 

The lessons were read with great feeling by™ Mr. 
Jukes, whose pleasing, aged face, and gentle, quiet 
tones, were singularly expressive of benignity and 
benevolence.” His sermon was from the epistle of 
the day, 1 Cor. xiii. and enforced the supreme duty 
of cultivating the Christian charity described therein. 


4, Lafayette, Ind. 
5, Cleveland, 0. 


| “The winning gentleness and yet persuasive ear- 


nestuess with which it was delivered must bave left 





— ee 
upon the hearers the happiest influence.”” Mr. Jukes 
is well known by his work entitled ‘ The Restitation 
of All Things,’ in which be was among the first of a 
passing generation of divines to advocate more hope- 
ful views of the future of the human race than either 
Catholic or Puritan had dared to indulge. The first 
of Mr. Jukes’s letters to the Christian Union appears 
in this week’s issue. 

~The remarks of Mr. Beecher at a memorial ser- 
vice, printed in another column, have referenve, as 
many of our readers will feel a sympathetic interest 
in knowing, to the recent death of little Dwight Ray- 
mond, youngest son of R. W. Raymond, of Brooklyn. 
Mr. Beecher’s allusion to him as a “ radiant child’’ 
will recall to many members of Plymouth Sunday 
School his remarkable beauty and brightness. 

—The sons of Saint Patrick must look out for his 
laurels. The morning papers of Monday contain re- 
ports of at least two attempts to deprive the 17th of 
March of its character, or, perhaps, we should say, 
give it a character somewhat different from that 
which customarily belongs to it. Father Malone, ot 
Brooklyn, one of the most popular and influential 
priests of that city, pointedly condemnedeéhe usual 
manner of celebrating the day, and Father Me- 
Namara, of New York, went so far as to denounce 
Saint Patrick for a * French carpet-bagger” to whom 
no true Irishman owed allegiance. This assertion 
was emphasized by a dramatic dethronement of 
Saint Patrick and coronation of Saint Columbkille, 
whom he declared to be an undoubted Irishman of 
great merit and unquestioned patriotism. 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 

HOW TO READ NEWSPAPERS 

| NEVER read newspapers.” 

Then, sir, you make a great mistake; for 
newspapers contain the best work of the best men 
on the themes of the first importance 

It is true that on the staff of our great news 
papers are some Bohemians; men of small educa- 
tion and less principle; men who are mere 
instruments to do the work they are bidden; men 
who are Democrats or Republicans, silver-men or 
anti-silver men, reporters of sermons cr reporters 
of prize-fights, as the chief directs. But these are 
not the men that make newspapers; and their 
relative importance on the newspaper staff has 
been absurdly overrated by story-tellers and local 
politicians. In general the great dailies are served 
by men of culture, men of ideas, men of principles, 
men always of aptness—for that is indispensable- 
and men often of ability. Nor doany of our great 
dailies confine themselves to their staff writers. 
They can and do pay better prices for work from 
specialists than any publisher can afford to pay 
for books, or any school for teaching. 

The work, too, is the very best which the worker 
ean furnish. Every well-conducted paper is al- 
ways crowded. There stands over for future use 
every night from four to twenty-four columns. 
Every workman is put under an hydraulic pressur ° 
to condense. The reviewer is required to put tb > 
essence of a volume of six hundred pages in three 
columns. The reporter is required to put the gist 
of an hour’s speech in one column. The editorial 
writer is compelled to crowd the substance of u 
column editorial into a five-line paragraph. I 
venture to say that the column of ‘‘ Fact and Ru 
mor” in the Christian Union contains an epitome 
of a dozen or twenty finely printed newspaper 
pages; I mean literally what has been boiled down 
from that. The page of ‘ Religious News” con- 
tains at least as much more. The business of the 
editor is to slay mainmmoth oxen and to put the 
carcass into a concentrated essence of beef that 
can be carried in the pocket. 

And the themes are the most important themes. 
No history is so important to you as the history 
of to-day. To comprehend it 1s to comprehend 
the duty and the interest of to-day. The news- 
paper records current history. The daily news- 
paper is a bulletin of the battle written on the 
drum-head, at the close of the day. The soldier 
that reads it knows how to strike to-morrow. 

The trouble is less with the newspaper than 
with you. Possibly the editor does not know 
how to make a newspaper; but possibly, also, 
you do nct know how to read one. 

First, you must know how to select a news- 
paper. I confess myself surprised at the selection 
which some of my friends—Christian gentlemen— 
make of the newsdealers. There are journals, 
which do not call themselves religious journale 
either, that are edited by Christian men and are 
pervaded by Christian principle. And there are 
papers that are sewers into which the city and the 
country pour their slops. But even these are 
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able—after their kind. There is no malignant 
village tattler who can equal in bitterness of 
malice and ingenuity of falsehood some journals I 
could name. If you want the quintessence of 
cosmopolitan slander you can buy it of the news- 
boys. 

I will suppose, however, that you have a re- 
spectable daily. But it contains an immense 
amount of matter of little or no use to you. To 
read a daily paper through is like eating a hotel 
bill of fare through, from soxp to dessert. 
Harper’s ‘‘ Half-Hour Series” are justly consid- 
ered marvels of cheapness and condensation. I 
have just made a rough calculation and estimate 
that a copy of the N. Y. ‘‘ Tribune,” forfour cents, 
contains from a quarter to a half more matter 
than one of these little volumes, for twenty-five. 
But who would expect, in addition to his ordinary 
duties, to read one of these a day, and know any- 
thing About what he had read when he was 
through? To know how to read a newspaper you 
must know how to select not only your paper but 
the material useful to you in the paper. 

Every well-edited paper contains what is equiva- 
lent to a table of contents. Sometimes it is a 
diary of events; sometimes it is a series of editorial 
paragraphs; sometimes both are given. This is 
the bill of fare, and tells you what is on the 
table. By looking at it you can easily decide 
what dishes you want. 

First, turn to this editor’s index. In five min- 
utes it will tell you what the paper contains; what, 
that is, was the history of yesterday. If no sal- 
ient item catches the attention—like a great fire, 
or a railroad casualty—you are ready next to look 
the paper through. The Washington correspond- 
ence is fuli of two items: the Simmons contro- 
versy and the timber thieves. Who is collector 
of the port of Boston you care not a ha’penny; 
what measures can and ought to be taken to pre- 
serve our American forests you care a great deal. 
The first letter is skipped; the second read. For- 
eign news are mostly contradictory rumors; to- 
morrow will very likely contradict them all; it is 
a waste of time to read them. But one item is 
noticeable: the Russians are threatening to oc- 
cupy Gallipoli. Where is Gallipoli? Do not 
know. A pencil-mark round that item serves as 
a memorandum; and to-night a look at the atlas 
will supply the wanted information. There is a 
long report of the Vanderbilt case: but no heirs, 
real or imaginary, are in your circle of friends; 
you regard national scandal no better than village 
scandal; so that goes unread. The New York 
code has passed the Assembly; but you are not a 
lawyer, and the simple statement is enough for 
you. There is an important scientific paper, in 
fine type, which cannot be read in the ears, but 
vou at least know that it exists, and can read it 
more leisurely this evening if you are so inclined. 
Finally, there is a column or two of local and 
personal gossip, interesting to whom it may 
concern. All this in fifteen minutes you have 
mastered. That is, you know that our forests are 
being despoiled and it is a serious question what 
ought to be done about it; that Russia can say 
‘*check” to Great Britain if she choose to fortify 
Gallipoli—that you learn when you look Gallipoli 
up; that an important paper on ventilation has 
been contributed by Prof. ——, important enough 
to get a place in the crowded columns of a great 
daily: and now you are ready to look and see 
what the editors have to say about these events, 
and if it is worth your reading; afterwards, if 
you have leisure and inclination, you may go to 
the small gossip that constitutes the filling of the 
great paper. To read a daily paper profitably, 
then: 

I. Read always with a pencil in hand, to mark 
matter for future examination. 

II. Prepare for reading by always first getting a 
bird’s-eye view of the day’s history in a rapid 
glance at the paper or its table of contents. 

III. Master first the great historic events of the 
day. Leave editorial comment and small items 
to a second reading. 

He that will observe these three very simple rules 
will get more education out of a year’s casual 
but not careless reading of a daily newspaper 
than he could get from a library of antique tomes 
in a month of painstaking and professional study. 
LaIcus. 


THE KNOLL, ) 
CornwwaLi-on-Hupson, N.Y. { 





ROUND THE YEAR. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 
HE daisies blossom here and there, 
The clover heads nod everywhere, 
And every where brown swallows fly 
Swift dipping low, swift soaring high. 
Ah, sweet the world, but time runs by! 


Now, leaves whirl earth- ward, crisp and brown. 
Now wandering balls of thistle down 

Move on, like ghosts that cannot lie; 

The fields are bare, the roads are dry: 

Ah, sweet the world, but time runs by! 


Sweet, sweet, the world clothed round in white 
The snow-drifts shine on plain and height; 
The children shout, the sledges fly; 

Hark, how the echoes ring and die! 

Aff, sweet the world, but time runs by! 


The snow-drifts melt in April rain; 

All lovely things come back again: 
Warm budding woods, and tender sky, 
Song, nest and blossom. . Gladam I 
That God has made the time run by! 





THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS. 
i. 
By THE REV. ANDREW JUKES. 
RESPOND with pleasure to your request to 

- send you two letters for the Christian Union, 
giving my reasons for believing that Holy Script- 
ure teaches the ultimate restoration of all lapsed 
intelligences. I am glad that you ask only for 
the argument from Scripture, for to me the solu- 
tion of this question lies solely in what is revealed. 
Reason may teach us much; but with our present 
knowledge or lack of knowledge of all the mys- 
tery of our being, we are not in a position to say 
exactly what is or what is not reasonable on this 
subject. What saith the Scripture? This is the 
question, and the only question, I care to ask or 
answer here. Of course, within the limits as- 
signed I can but touch the question. But a few 
hints will show in what direction I believe the 
truth is to be found. What I propose is, first, in 
the present letter, to show that there is evidently 
some mystery in the testimony of Holy Scripture 
as to the future of the lost, there being, beyond all 
question, an apparent contradiction in the state- 
ments upon this subject which is not fully solved 
either by the doctrine of endless punishment or 
of the atter extinction or annihilation of those 
who depart hence at enmity with God; for both 
these views, though they have, or seem to have, 
some support in the Bible, not only leave much of 
Holy Scripture unexplained, but also directly 
contradict some of its plainest and most im- 
portant statements. Then, in my next letter, 
I shall attempt to give what I believe is the true 
solution of the riddle, which confesses and har- 
monizes all the apparently contradictory state- 
ments which Scripture contains on this subject. 

What, then, is the teaching of Holy Scripture 
on this important point? And here let me pre- 
mise one word as to Holy Scripture, and our 
reading of Holy Scripture. 

Our Lord's two questions to the lawyer, ‘‘ What 
is written in the law? How readest thou?” are, I 
feel assured, not identical, though often assumed 
to be so. ‘* What is written” is one thing. ‘‘ How 
readest thou?” may be quite another. In other 
words, our ‘‘reading” may be something very 
different to ‘‘ what is written.” 

Few seem to see this. Every one appeals to 
Holy Scripture a’ if his ‘‘ reading” were beyond 
all question ‘‘ what is written ;” and this when all 
experience shows that the Protestant boast, ‘‘ an 
open Bible,” is by no means the same thing as an 
opened Bible. Few think how little they really 
see in Scripture. How many without Paul’s help 
would have seen ‘‘ the two covenants” in Hagar 
and Sarah? How many would have seen how 
much is taught in the omission of father and 
mother in Melchisedek’s history? The eye only 
sees what it has learnt and brings with it the 
power to see. At this day we all confess this in 
our readings of the book of nature. We no longer 
contend that the sun moves round the earth be- 
cause it seems todo so. But many have yet to 
learn this as to their readings of Holy Scripture, 
where thousands are still contending for their 
views of certain texts, though they confess these 
seem to clash with other texts, as if these views of 
theirs were absolutely true, instead of being only 
their own imperfect apprehensions. For indeed 
Holy Scripture, like nature, is an open secret, 
open to all, but opened to few. Like the Holy 
City, ‘‘the gates of it shall not be shut at all by 








day, and there is no night there, but there shall 
in no wise enter into it anything that defileth or 
maketh a lie, but those who are written in the 
book of the life of the Lamb,” that is the life of 
perfect self-sacrifice. 

This is specially the case upon the question of 
the future of the lost; for the testimony of Holy 
Scripture upon this point, as indeed upon others, 
seems at first sight contradictory. Not only is 
there on the one hand law, absolutely condemn- 
ing all, while on the other hand there is the Gos- 
pel, with good news for every one; but further, 
there are direct statements as to the results of 
these, which at first sight are apparently irrecon- 
cilable. We read of ‘‘few finding the way of 
life,” and yet ‘‘in Christ of all being made alive ;” 
of God’s elect being a ‘‘little flock,” and yet of 
‘‘all the kindreds of the earth being blessed in 
Abraham’s seed;” of ‘‘merey upon all,” and yet 
‘‘eternal punishment;” of the ‘‘ restitution of all 
things,” and yet ‘‘everlasting destruction;” of 
‘‘wrath of God for ever,” and yet ‘‘all things 
reconciled to him;” of ‘‘ eternal fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels,” and yet of the ‘‘ de- 
struction through death, not of the works of the 
devil only, but of him who has the power of 
death, that is the devil;” of the ‘second death 
ard the lake which burneth wit! fire,” and yet 
‘“no more death nor curse,” but ‘‘all things sub- 
dued by Christ, and God all in all.” All these are 
the very words of Holy Scripture. What can this 
contradiction mean? Is there any key, and if so, 
what is it, to this mystery? 

The two common answers are, first, that these 
opposing words only mean that some are saved 
and some are lost forever; or else that they declare 
the final extinction or annihilation of those who, 
either when they leave this world or at some other 
time not stated, still remain in their sin and 
enmity to God. In other words, the solution of 
the riddle (so even yet the majority of Christians 
assert) is either the endless torment or the anni- 
hilation of the lost. Is this the truth, or is it 
simply a misapprehension of God’s purpose and of 
his word, arising out of some mystery, opened as 
yet to few, connected with the method of our 
redemption? 

First, as to the doctrine of endless tormeni— 
allowing that it seems taught in such words as, 
‘*These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment;” and ‘‘ They shall be tormented with fire 
and brimstone, in the presence of the holy angels, 
and in the presence of the Lamb; and the smoke 
of their torment ascendeth up for ever and ever” — 
the question still recurs, What are we to under- 
stand by the words here translated ‘‘ everlasting” 
and ‘‘for ever and ever;” and how, if we believe 
the Bible is of God, are such words to be made 
consistent with other statements of the same un- 
erriag Word? We know that God cannot contra- 
dict himself; and yet he has said that Christ died 
‘*to reconcile all things unto himself;” that ‘‘ he 
is the Saviour of all men, specially of those who 
believe;” that he ‘‘ gave himself a ransom for 
all;” that he ‘‘came to save the world;” that he 
‘takes away the sin of the world;” and that, 
therefore, ‘‘as by the offense of one, or by one 
offense, judgment came on all to condemnation, 
even so by the righteousness of One, or by one 
righteousness, the free gift should come on all to 
justification of life;” that ‘‘as by one man’s dis- 
obedience the many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of One the many should be made right- 
eous;” that ‘‘ as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive;” and that the end shall not 
come till ‘‘all are subject to him, that God may 
be,” not all in some, but ‘‘ all in all.” 

These words, which are but a few of many to 
the same effect, are just as plain as those respect- 
ing the threatened judgment; plainer in fact, 
for in texts respecting the punishment we have 
the words which our version translates ‘‘ everlast- 
ing” and ‘‘ for ever and ever,” but which literally 
are ‘‘age-long” or *‘for the ages of ages,” and 
which mean something very different from ‘‘never- 
ending,” for other passages of the same Scripture 
distinctly state that these ‘‘ ages,” called ‘‘ ever- 
lasting” and ‘‘for ever and ever,” have an end. 
Thus we read, ‘‘ Now once in the end of the ages 
hath He appeared, to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of Himself;” and again, that ‘‘on us the ends 
of the ages are met.” (See Heb. ix., 26, and 1 Cor. 
x., 11.) What these ‘‘ages” are I hope to show 
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in my next letter. Suffice it here to say, that, as 
we read of their ‘‘ ends,” they cannot be endless. 
Be the solution of the riddle, however, what it 
may, it yet remains certain that the notion of 
endless torment is directly opposed to passage 
upon passage of the same unerring Word. End- 
less torment, therefore, even if we did not see 
what is really meant here, cannot be the true so- 
lution of the mystery. 

But if the endless punishment of the lost is not 
the truth, the solution of the mystery may be their 
extinction or annihilation. The wicked are to be 
‘* destroyed,” and to suffer the ‘‘ second death.” 
And if they are ‘‘destroyed,” must there not be an 
entire end of them? This view has of late years 
gained considerable currency. But, though it is 
a decided step in advance of the doctrine of end- 
less woe, it is not, I am assured, the perfect solu- 
tion of the mystery. Their own conversion ought 
to give believers hopes of something better. For 
what is conversion but a passage, first through 
waters, then through fires (Isa. xliii., 2, and 8. 
Matt. iii., 11); a change involving a ‘‘ death unto 
sin and a new birth unto righteousness ;” the death 
not annihilating the fallen spirit, but rather being 
the appointed means-for bringing forth and per- 
fecting the new life? Nothing is done without the 
waters and the fires. Conversion is only wrought 
through condemnation. The law condemns and 
slays us, not to annihilate, but to bring forth a 
better life. And those souls who do not know this 
condemnation never fully know the justification 
of life in resurrection. Therefore is a ‘‘ second 
death ” appointed for those who in their own ex- 
perience have not here died for Christ; for only 
by so dying to the dark world, in which they are 
held captive, can any be delivered. 

Even if we have not light enough to see this, 
the very letter of Scripture as to ‘*‘ death” and 
‘*destruction” ought to show us that neither of 
these can be annihilation. Look at any of the 
varied ‘‘ deaths” referred to by St. Paul in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of the Epistle 
to the Romans. Not one of them is non-existence 
or annihilation. All the ‘‘deaths” referred to 
are simply an end to, and separation from, some 
given form of life which man has lived in. For 
this reason it is that the word *‘‘ destruction,” 
as used in Scripture, never means annibilation. 
Take for instance the words, ‘‘Thou turnest man 
to destruction; again thou sayest, come again, ye 
children of men.” So again what Job says, ‘* He 
hath destroyed me on every side, and I am gone;” 
‘“This one thing I said, he destroyeth the perfect 
and the wicked.” So again what St. Peter says, 
‘The world that then was perished.” So again, 
of the present heavens and earth it is said, ‘‘ They 
shail perish and be changed.” So 
again, as to the expression, ‘‘them that perish,” 
sometimes translated ‘‘the lost,” do we not know 
that these ‘‘ lost,” though they ‘‘perish,” still exist, 
and exist both as ‘‘saved” ones and ‘“‘lost’’ ones, 
as text on text abundantly testifies’ So again, 
where we read in Psalm Ixxxiii., 16-18, ‘‘ Fill their 
faces with shame, that they may seek thy face, O 
Lord: let them be put to shame and perish; that 
they may know that thou, whose name is Jehovah, 
art the most high over all the earth;” men are to 
be ‘‘confounded for ever and perish, that they 
may know Jehovah.” So as to the question, 
‘*Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? Shall 
the dead arise and praise thee? Shall thy loving 
kindness be declared in the grave, or thy faithful- 
ness in destruction?” is the true answer, yes, or 
no? Is not the ‘‘losing” or ‘‘destruction” of our 
fallen life the only way to a better one? 

Not for controversy therefore, but for truth’s 
sake, I declare my deep conviction, that any view 
of the omnipotence of God which presents that 
omnipotence as satisfied with the power to crush 
all opposers, or to reduce all wickedness to tor- 
ment, prepares the way for the kingdom, not of 
the Father, but of the beast, and is in its essence 
identical with that survival of the strongest 
which is the law of fallen nature, of which law 
the principles are opposed to those of Christ’s 
Spirit. 

So much as to what I believe to be thé imperfect 
and erroneous solutions of the riddle of Scripture. 
What the true solution is, I hope to open as far as 
space permits in my next letter. 


Hienaa London, (N.) land 
"Heb, 9th, 188. — t 





THOMAS BECKET. 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


[| pwned visitor to the famous cathedral at 
Canterbury is shown the shrine of Thomas 
Becket, and of all the thousand pilgrims the 
great majority class him instinctively with the 
martyrs of the Anglican Church—Cranmer, Rog- 
ers, Latimer. In later times the sacerdotal party 
has endeavored to revive a waning reverence for 
this prelate’s memory. Mr. Froude* has, there- 
fore, done a good service in delineating his true 
character. Some allowance must be made for the 
fact that Mr. Froude writes always as an advocate 
and, in this monograph, as a partisan. We in this 
sketch do not follow him except as he is sanction- 
ed by more impartial historians. It is well for us 
to remind ourselves at times of the demands of 
that hierarchy which, since it has never made any 
mistake, never can make any radical improve- 
ments or alterations in its fundamental principles. 
And of that hierarchy and its claims Saint Becket 
was historically one of the most distinguished 
representatives in English history. 

Thomas Becket was born in London in 1117 or 
1118. His father, Gilbert, was a merchant. Tradi- 
tion says his mother was a Saracenic lady. He 
grew to be chancellor of the kingdom, best friend 
of Henry the Second, one of the richest and 
most powerful men in all England, and quite 
the most ostentatious. His love of display, per- 
haps an oriental inheritance, was unbounded. 
The king once sent him as embassador to France. 
His retinue astonished even the French people. 
‘** When he entered a French town his procession 
was headed by two hundred and fifty singing boys; 
then came his hounds in couples; then eight 
wagons, each drawn by five horses driven by five 
drivers; two of the wagons filled with strong ale 
to be given away to the people; four with his gold 
and silver plate and stately clothes; two with the 
dresses of his numerous servants. Then came 
twelve horses, each with a monkey on his back; 
then a train of people bearing shields and leading 
fine war horses splendidly equipped; then falco- 
ners with hawks upon their wrists; then a host of 
knights, and gentlemen, and priests; then the 


chancellor with his brilliant garments flashing in’ 


the sun, and all the people capering and shouting 
with delight.” 

When Archbishop Theobald died, six years after 
the coronation of Henry the Second, the king 
fixed on this fighting clergyman as his successor. 
Tradition says that Becket remonstrated. Pity it 
was, for Henry at least, that the remonstrance 
was not heeded. But Henry believed that his 
friend and willing instrument would be friend 
and willing instrument to the end; so this cour- 
tier, man of the world, man of pleasure and of 
ostentatious display, was made chief churchman 
of the kingdom. 

To the present day the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury bears the title of Primate of all England. 
In that day his power was commensurate with his 
title. Time had been when he was greater than 
the king, for time had been when there were 
seven kings of England and but one Archbishop 
of Canterbury; when the archbishop’s command 
was law in all the seven kingdoms, in any one of 
which the command of other than its own king 
was unrecognized. The power centered in the 
first Archbishop of Canterbury, Augustine, the 
father of the Papal Church in England, had never 
been surrendered by his successors nor distribu- 
ted among their contemporaries. Although the 
stronger hand of William the Conquerer had kept 
in subjection the strong hand of the ecclesiastics, 
upon whose support and alliance he so largely de- 
pended in his expedition, they never were sub- 
ject to the civil power, but only to the personal 
authority of the king. Thus, in 1162, when Thomas 
Becket was made Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
was made the lord of an imperium in imperio— 
an empire within an empire. From the day of his 
appointment he ceased to be the instrument, and 
became the rival of the one who had conferred 
greatness upon him. 

Never did character undergo a really less and a 
seemingly greater transformation than in Thomas 
Becket. He dismissed his brilliant followers, and 
in place of bacchanalian knights surrounded him- 





* Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By James Anthony 
Froude. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


self with learned clerks. He lived in a little cell, 
abandoned all luxurious living, ate coarse food, 
drank bitter water, wore hair-cloth next his skin, 
scourged himself often, and with ostentatious 
humility daily washed the feet of thirteen filthy 
beggars. But the pride of poverty is as despic- 
able as the pride of wealth. Great as seemed the 
change the old heart was the same, and in every- 
thing Becket did he never forgot himself; his 
benefactions, his mortifications, his penances, his 
humiliations were all performed before the world. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was soon more 
talked about than the late Chancellor of the 
kingdom. The feet washing made him more 
notorious than the singing boys had done, 
and the alms bestowed upon the poor at the 
cathedral gate more than the wagons of strong 
ale. He coveted controversy and followed after 
martyrdom. He was the only man of all England 
that dared withstand the king to his face, and he 
gloried in his independence and brandisked his 
courage defiantly. 

William the Conqueror had given to the church 
courts of its own, and little by little they had ex- 
tended their jurisdiction. They claimed exclu- 
sive authority over all church offenders. They 
gave practical immunity to every member of the 
hierarchy, whatever his offense. Not only bishops 
and priests and monks, but subordinates of every 
grade, down to the meanest clerk, demanded the 
protection of the church and received it. Thieves 
and murderers called themselves clerks, ran to 
the church, received its protection, and laughed 
at its spiritual penalties. The whole nation suf- 
fered from the growing disorder. 'T'wo systems of 
law for two classes of men grew intolerable. 
Henry demanded that guilty churchmen should 
be disfrocked and turned over to the civjl author- 
ities for punishment. Becket resisted the de- 


mand. The more angry grew the king, the more 
angry grew the archbishop. Neitber would 
yield. At length, in the autumn of 1163, the 


controversy reached a climax. A young noble- 
man holding a canoncy at Bedford had killed a 
man in a quarrel. Brought before the ecclesias- 
tical court he paid the usual fees and possibly a 
small fine; the relatives of the murdered man 
acquiesced in this settlement, and Philip de Broi 
was declared acquitted. But the sheriff of Bed- 
fordshire declined to consider that justice was 
thereby satisfied, and summoned Philip to court 
again. But though Philip came he only insulted 
the sheriff and declined to be considered on trial. 
This case brought to Henry’s understanding that 
under Becket’s plan of administration robbery 
and murder might be multiplied upon each other, 
and the guilty go free if the sheltering cloak of a 
church office, however humble, was on their shoul- 
ders. The king insisted that a sacred profession 
should not be used as a screen for felony, and 
called the whole body of bishops to meet him in 
council at Westminster. But Becket would yield 
nothing. Alarmed for the peace of. the church, 
the bishops left him alone in his obstinate folly. 
An appeal to the pope brought a command to 
Becket to submit to the king and obey the laws 
of the realm. A bitter concession it was to the 
proud man, and we may well believe that although 
he dared not disobey the pontiff, his promise to 
the king was made as vague as a crafty man could 
contrive. But the nation, now thoroughly aroused 
to the enormity of the evil, was not inclined to 
give Becket a chance to evade his engagement; 
and after the judges had sought out the customs of 
the time of Henry’s grandfather, Henry the First, 
a second council was called to meet at Clarendon 
to accept those customs. The bishops had per- 
haps become impatient of the intolerable imperi- 
ousness of Becket, perhaps they feared the people 
who were with the king, perhaps they feared to 
resist a king whose will could not lightly be 
crossed, perhaps all three motives combined, and 
the convention agreed to a settlement, and the 
Constitutions of Clarendon were the result. By 
the sixteen articles which composed those consti- 
tutions, it was agreed that an appeal should 
always be from the Archbishop’s Court to the 
King’s Bench, and should never be without the 
king’s consent from the King’s Bench to the pope. 
What the king gained for the Anglo-Saxon race it 
has never lost since; and whatever may happen in 
other lands we may be sure that no Anglo-Saxon 





people will ever surrender its freedom from cler- 
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ical control then gained, unless it shall, in some 
future age, become wholly apostate. 

Thomas Becket had no sooner signed these just 
constitutions than he retracted his approval. The 
anger-d king, the enraged barons, the urgent 
priests wearied of strife, the frown of the pope, 
could not move this man from his determined 
opposition. Absolutely alone, his courage never 
flagged, his persistence never wavered. He for- 
bade the bishops to sit in judgment on him, their 
primate; condemned the barons, defied the king; 
and, in contempt of the agreem-+nt which he had 
just made, appealed from the great council of his 
own countrymen to the pope, and fled the king- 
dom. For six or seven years he remained abroad 
in France intriguing with the King of France, 
who was Henry’s deadly enemy, and trying to 
intrigue with the pope, who skillfully avoided 
taking part in the long and bitter quarrel. He 
had been very fierce when the barons, at North- 
ampton, called him traitor; but if his shameful in- 
trigues with Louis VII. of France were not treason, 
then deeds which are traitorous in a layman are 
not traitorous in an archbishop. 

He wanted to be called back again to his bishop- 
ric; but yield a jot he would not. At length a 
sort of truce was patched between the king 
and the churchman, and he returned. But he 
brought back the old spirit with him. He never 
got in his Bible, if he read it much, which I some- 
what doubt, as far as the beatitudes, and came 
not back as a peace-maker. His first act was to 
pronounce excommunication against some of the 
bishops who had sided with Henry in the quarrel. 
When this was reported to him, Henry cried in a 
towering passion: ‘‘Is there no one to rid me of 
this troublesome clerk?” Did Henry mean it asa 
hint? He afterwards solemnly asseverated that he 
did not. Only God and his own conscience know. 
But he was never mean or cowardly; and I acquit 
him of all intent of dastardly assassination. 
Whatever he meant, it was taken asa hint. Four 
knights, who had been Becket’s retainers in the 
old days, went out of the king’s presence and 
rode away to Canterbury. Whether there was 
murder in their hearts as they went may be 
doubted. The accounts of what followed differ; 
it is not easy to get atthe truth. They summoned 
him to answer for his offenses to the king. He 
set them at defiance in his old lordly manner. 
Becket’s servants prepared for danger; when they 
returned for a second interview they found the 
palace gates barred against them. They followed 
him to the cathedral at the evening service, and 
there repeated their deand that he either flee 
the kingdom a second time or come with them to 
answer to the king. He repelled them with his 
usual scorn; and he threw off a hand which was 
laid upon him with such vioience that the knight 
reeled with the repulse. It needed only this to 
arouse the murderous hearts to their murderous 
work. ‘‘ Then die!” cried a voice. ‘‘ Fly! fly!” cried 
another. But fly he would not; and standing there, 
with bent head, and, like Stephen, commending 
his spirit to his God, he fell before the altar, 
beaten to death by many a savage blow. Then 
the murderers fled. Henry was rid of his trouble- 
some clerk sure enough, but at a costly price. 

The murderers, shunned by all men, died years 
after at Jerusalem, whither they had gone as a 
penance for their crime. Henry made his peace 
with the pope more easily than might have been 
expected; the pope was perhaps not really sorry 
to be rid of the troublesome clerk. But peace 
with his own conscience was not so easily made; 
for such a man as Henry to go barefoot to the 
martyr’s tomb, and, kneeling there, to be publicly 
scourged on the bare back by the monks, was a 
penance not easily borne, and a sight not ever to 
be forgotten by the English people. After all, 
there was in this irreverent king, whispering and 
looking at picture books during Mass, a conscience 
and a real reverence for justice and right that 
was aroused by an actual sacrifice, though the 
fictitious sacrifice of the Mass failed to awaken it. 
As for Becket, a brave death always makes the 
world forget an evil life. The archbishop had 
been a plague to England; to church, and king, 
and people. If he had been so unfortunate as to 
die quietly in his bed he would have been forgotten, 
or remembered only to be reproached. But he 
died a martyr, and for many years he was the most 
popular saint in all England. Even to this day 





the attempt to take the saintly cloud of glory 
from his head is repelled with an anger as vehe- 
ment as his own.* 

Saint—martyr—call him what you will. his 
blood was certainly no seed from which any future 
plants were to grow. Poisonous plants they would 
have been. The pernicious principle for which 
he so contended—that churchmen should not be 
accountable for their crimes to the community to 
which they belong—is buried in his grave. We 
may all well pray that it may never have resurrec- 
tion in his land or in ours. 








AN EPISCOPAL EXPERIMENT. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 

SUNDAY or two since a religious experiment 
ie was launched in Boston whose first aspects have 
interested us much, and whose developments we shall 
watch with no little curiosity. The occasion was the 
opening of a course of ‘‘ Episcopal Sunday Lectures,” 
in the hall of the Young Men’s Christian Union, by the 
Rev. Julius H. Ward. Mr. Ward is a middle-aged 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church. He has just with- 
drawn from the rectorsbip of St. Michael’s, Marble- 
head. In that quaint fishermen’s village, a year or two 
ago, he demonstrated, by Sunday morning services 
upon the wharves, how, if the people will not come to 
church, the church cau go to the people; and in the 
success of that effort, we presume, lay the impulse to 
the present larger undertaking. Mr. Ward is a man of 
uousual talents and excellent spirit, and well fitted in 
many respects to do what he has now attempted. 

About this first ‘‘ Episcopal lecture” there was little 
of the environment of ‘‘the Church.” The minister 
did not wear the dress which regularly is worn by of- 
ficiating clergymen of this denomination; nor was the 
liturgy of the Episcopal Church used for the introduc- 
tory worship. A short and simple religious service, in 
which music seems to bave been a prominent part, took 
its place. Mr. Ward stated at the outset that the 
‘lecture’? would be the special feature of the occasion, 
and so it proved. Judging by the report of it, it was a 
friendly, frank, earnest, spiritual discussion of some of 
the present commoner difficulties in men’s minds with 
respect to religious questions, marked by a careful dis- 
crimination between things essential and non-essential, 
and fitted to assure timid hearts and attract disaffected 
minds. The attendance is said to have been unexpect- 
edly large, and the feeling excellent. If the other eleven 
** lectures” succeed as well as this first, it may be expect- 
ed that something good will come out of the movement. 

But there are various questions which this event has 
presented to our mind. Is this new effort put forth 
with full episcopal authority? If so, does it signify 
that the Episcopal Church in the United States—a por- 
tion of it at least—is seriously thinking that the time has 
come to get down off its stilts and to take its place 
among the people for whom it professes such a warm 
desire to labor? Oris Mr. Ward acting ‘‘on his own 
hook,” without the sanction of ‘‘a reverend father in 
God,” and are we to have in him a new illustration of 
that well-intentioned but unfortunate independence 
which has brought some of his ecclesiastical brethren 
to grief ? 

We sincerely trust that the former of these explana- 
tions is the true one, and that in this new movement we 
see the first fruits of the commendable deliberations and 
actions of the last General Convention of the Episcopal 
Chureh that met in this city. As we look over the 
broad and inviting field which our brethren of this com- 
munion cultivate with such care and assiduity we are 
more and more impressed day by day with the necessity 
that is upon them—if they really *‘ mean business’”—to 
limber up their machinery and encourage a greater 
flexibility in their ways and means. Even Episco- 
palians do not believe that all the public worship of God 
on earth ought to be done prayer-book in hand, or that 
all the preaching of the gospel must be done in white 
robes or black, by ‘‘ deacons” or ‘‘ priests” in ‘‘ orders,” 
From the Episcopal standpoint Mr. Ward’s movement 
is a movement in the right direction. It is a going out 
to the people where they are, with a bearing which they 
will recognize and appropriate, and with » voice which 
they will understand and value. We should be glad to 
see the Episcopal Church setting an example to all 
other churches by authorizing and encouraying such 
experiments in all our large cities. What work there 1s 
to be done among the youth and the homeless and the 
poor in Boston, and New York, and Philadelpbia, and 
Chicago! For Goi'’s sake let us stop quibbling over 
trifles of dress and form and doctrine, and take hold of 
the work and do it. Let anybody help who will, and 
in any way that an experiment may prove to be judicious 
and eff xctive. ELLERY. 

Boston, Mass. 

*See the remarkable review of Froude’s monograph by 


Edward A. Freeman in the Contamporary tor March, a remark- 
able specimen of savagery in criticism. 
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Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 














ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—A Royal Tomb.—A new chapel has been 
opened at All Saints’ Church King’s Langley, to receive 
the remains of Prince Edmund de Langley, Duke of York, 
fifth son of Edward IIL., and his first wife, Blanche of Cas 
tile, and their infant daughter, Constance. The tomb 
originally stood within the altar rails, but has been removed 
by a faculty in order to make room for a new reredos. 








Disgquised Popery!—An evangelical Low Churchman 
came bursting into an East London church the other day, 
his senses keen for ritualistic scent. ‘‘ What’s that?” he 
demanded, pointing to the embroidered symbol on the 
altar cloth; ‘‘I know it stands for Pius [X.” And he 
could hardly be persuaded it was only the inoffensive and 
customary monogram XP, standing, as everyone knows, 
for the name of Christ. 


The Lord Mayor and Bishop Claughton officiated at a re 
cent window-unveiling at St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, 
London! where instead of a dedication service the exercises 
consisted of mutual congratulatory speeches and votes of 
thanks. To this the ‘‘Church Times” takes exception. It 
thinks the proceedings were “ unseemly and altogether out 
of place;” and although it does not expect “very much 
regard for holy places” from a Lord Mayor, it holds that 
‘Bishop Claughton and“the Rev. F. Cox ought . . . to 
have set a better example.” 


A certain piece of Church property is for sale in London, 
which from the advertisement seems to be eligible for 
almost any use, sacred or profane. It may be occupied as 
a church if so desired, but would do equally well as ‘“‘a 
first-class theater,” or a “* riding-school,” or a “ hotel,” or a 
“‘coach-building establishment.” If taken for religious 
purposes the good will of the present enterprise, com 
prising a ‘‘fine sweet-toned organ,” ‘“‘new pews,” ‘cush 
ions,” ‘‘hassocks,” ‘‘books,” and a ‘respectable and 
increasing congregation,” will be cheerfully thrown in. 
More than this, the “‘ entire staff” of the concern express a 
willingness to remain, but whether as pew openers, or 
theatrical supernumeraries, or coach builders, they do not 
specify. The information is added in large capitals that 
“there are extensive vaults which can be made available 
for any purpose.” 


A concerted attack upon Ritualism was made by the 
ministers in Manchester and Salford on a recent Sunday. 
Sermons denouncing the error were simultaneously 
preached in thirty-four churches, the uniform topic being 
the ‘‘ Christian Priesthood.” A large degree of interest is 
said to have been awakened. 





An extraordinary scene is reported to have occurred in 
St. Paul's Church, Clapham, on a late Sunday morning. 
Mr. Barston, the newly-appointed curate, conducted the 
service in an eccentric manner. When reading the verse 
in the Psalms, ‘‘ The pains of hell gat hold upon me,” etc., 
he became greatly excited, shouting again and again, ‘‘I will 
call upen Him.” A panic followed, and it required eight 
persons to hold Mr. Barston, who is said to have been suf 
fering from sleeplessness occasioned by over-study. 





The Home Reunion Society is an effort on the part of 
Earl Nelsun, leader of the ‘* Catholic ” party in the Estab- 
lishment, to reconcile the differences of Churchmen and 
Dissenters. Meetings have lately been held at Salisbury 
and Ipswich, with a frank interchange of opinion and 
strong expressions of cordial feelings on both sides. The 
**Nonconformist”’ comments upon the movement as fol- 
lows: 

“That the High-Cburch nobleman, as the president of a 
society composed of men of similar spirit and opinions, 
should hold out the olive-branch to heretics or schismatics 
(under whichever category Dissenters are to be classed),enter 
into conference with them and their unauthorized teachers, 
listen with consideration and candor to their arguments and 
suggestions, many of which cannot have been very palatable 
to him, and in every way show his desire to promote a real 
Christian union with them, is a striking phenomenon, and 
one that deserves consideration.”’ 


ScOTLAND.—Prof. Smith’s trial before the Aberdeen 
Free Church Presbytery continues to occupy public atten 
tion. At last reports several additional particulars had 
been taken up, and were all declared non-relevant. The 
main part of the libel is now disposed of, and it is alto- 
gether likely that Prof. Smith will be declared innocent. 





Philanthropic Work in Glasgow.—Probably no city in 
the world has a worse reputation for poverty, drunkenness, 
and crime than Glasgow. Much of it no doubt is de- 
served. It has a large Irish population: its quays are 
crowded with sailors of all nations; it is the outlet for the 
restless and fortune-seeking spirit of the country. But it is 
asserted that for every social evil in the place there is an 
antagonistic force. The Christian merchants are men of 
energy and many of them large philanthropists. Among 
the many admirable institutions which they have founded 
the following deserve to be named: Home for Incurables, 
at Broomhill—cost £14,000, and when completed will provide 
accommodation for one hundred of each sex; Glasgow 
City Mission—has forty-four missionaries and reports as 
one year’s work 5,000 meetings and 84,000 visits to fami- 
lies; Magdalen Institution—has reclaimed 400 young girls in 
@ year and restored more than a hundred to their friends; 
Widows’ Friend Society—small but useful; Drill Hal! 
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Breakfast—given Sunday mornings, when 2,000 men, 
women and children are supplied with hot breakfast and 
briefly addressed by Christian workers; Mr. Qu urrier’s 
Mission for the rescue of homeless children—embraces a 
Boys’ Home, Girls’ Home, City Orphan Home, Working 
Boys’ Home, Children’s Night Refuge, Young Women’s 
Shelter, and a large Mission Hall. Connected with this 
work is that of emigration. Large numbers of the 


rescued ones are sent to Canada,where good homes 
and honest employment are found for them. Miss 
Quarrier has recently visited them in their Cana- 


dian homes, and found them ‘‘ happy and comfortable.” 
Mr. Quarrier is now building some Orphan Cottage 
Homes at Nittingshill, near Bridge of Weir, two of 
which will be opened in May next. It is pleasant to add 
that the keen-witted business men of Glasgow have entire 
confidence in Mr. Quarrier’s accounts and work, and hold 
him in high and loving honor. With all these agencies, 
and especially those like Mr Quarrier’s of a preventive 
character, it is not too much to hope that the tide of vice 
in Glasgow, however strong, may be effectually stayed. 


IRELAND.—The Burial Question.—The efforts of English 
Nonconformists in connection with the Burials Bill excite 
a good deal of sympathy in Ireland, where the law on the 
subject is more favorable. There, for several years past, 
the parish graveyards have been declared national prop- 
erty, and the Nonconformist minister has only to give 
twenty-four hours’ notice to the incumbent in charge in 
order to perform whatever service he or the friends of the 
deceased may desire. 


FRANCE.—Dr. de Pressensé, in a recently published letter, 
gives an intelligent outline of the State of Protestantism 
in France. There are, he says, in the Protestant Church 
three distinct parties: The first, known as the Orthodox 
Right, which desires to be recognized as the sole repre- 
sentative of the Reformed Church on the ground of its ad- 
herence to the Confession of Faith as interpreted by the 
Synod of 1872; the second, the Orthodox Left, which de- 
clares that Protestantism is not pledged to any confession 
of faith, and that the State cannot exclude any section of 
the Church from patronage because it has not accepted 
the synodical decisions; the third, the Right Center, which, 
as to doctrine, holds substantially with the orthodox 
party, but would not coerce the Left. The three parties 
have in turn carried their grievances to M. Bardoux, the 
new Minister of Public Worship, who finds the contradict- 
ory opinions very perplexing. Dr. de Pressensé declares 
that he himself knows of ‘‘no adequate and decisive 
solution of the present difficulties” except the ‘ entire 
separation of the Church from thé State.” 


AT HOME. 

Dr. Crosby's pastorate of the Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church now covers a period of fifieen years. In 
that time the membership of the church has grown from 
285 to 1,829. In point of numbers it ranks seventh among 
the Presbyterian churches in the country. 


Sunday-school Finance.—At the last meeting of the 
Brooklyn Sunday School Union the question ‘“‘ How to 
support the Schools’’ was discussed. The speakers were 
all superintendents, and various arguments were advanced 
both on the side of self-support and of church aid. The 
most practical observation was made by ex-Mayor Booth, 
that no one plan could be made to work in every school. 


Two temperance clubs are now sustained in Toledo; one 
of the Murphy order, the other quite similar but dropping 
the distinctively religious element. Both have fitted up 
rooms and are working to save men. The latter—the 
Toledo Temperance Reform Club—was addressed on a re- 
cent Sunday evening by the Rev. I. C. Billman, of Plym- 
outh Church, Adrian, Mich., on ‘‘ The Adder’s Nest in 
Christian Civilization.” 

The Ohio Sunday-school Union appoints a secretary for 
each of the thirty-three Senatorial districts in the State, 
whose duty it is to look after Sunday-school interests in 
his district. In the thirty-third (Toledo) district a conven- 
tion will be held March 26 and 27, at which workers of alk 
denominations are to speak on practical topics. The con- 
vention is to close with an address by the venerable mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union, Rev. B. W. 
Chidlaw, who still retains his old-time fire. 


The lecture of the Rev. Lyman Abbott at Plymouth 
Church on the 14th inst., notwithstanding the mclement 
weather of that evening, was largely attended. The sub- 
ject was the “ Interpretation of Scripture,” and at the close 
the audience requested, through the chairman of the meet- 
ing, the publication of the lecture in the Christian Union. 
It has since been learned that the Bible class, under whose 
auspices the course is being delivered, will at the end of the 
course publish all the lectures in book form. 


Moody and Sankey have lifted the interest in the meet- 
ings at the Boston Tabernacle to its old height of last 
winter. The audiences never were larger than they have 
been this past week, and both the preacher and the singer 
seem to be in their best working order. Even the after- 
noon attendance has risen to several thousands, and in the 
evening the immense building has been packed, standing 
room and all. The neighboring Clarendon and Berkeley 
St. churches have been called into requisition for after- 
meetings. The community at large does not seem to be 
as deeply moved as it was last year, but it is too soon to 
forecast results. 


Dr. Charles E. Robinson, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Troy, N. Y., has accepted a call to the First 
Presbyterian Church of Rochesteg His tep years’ minis- 
try in Troy has been marked by great earnestness and 
success. ‘* The Second Church pulpit,” says one of the 





local papers, ‘‘has been filled by men of the highest 
ability; . . . but it is safe to say that in all the past history 
of the church no one has builded better or made a more 
lasting impression than the reverend gentleman who is 
about to sunder his relations with that society.” In 
Brooklyn Dr. Robinson is well and favorably known. He 
has for several years occupied Plymouth Pulpit during 
Mr. Beecher’s summer vacations. 


A New Christian Church.—The Rev. M. V. Rork has or- 
ganized in Athens and Sherwood, Mich., a church whose 
only test of membership is the following: 

“ We believe Christianity is not a belief merely, but rather 
a life; that the sayings of Christ are the plainest possible 
statement of religious truth, and constitute the only true 
theology ; and that any person who believes and earnestly 
tries to live in accordance with those sayings is entitled to 
church privileges.” 

Several more churches of the kind are soon to be started, 
and six persons have already been ordained by Mr. Rork 
to the work of the ministry. 


The Tremont Temple Society of Boston owns real estate 
assessed for $450,000. Of this, $350,000, the amount which 
by charter it is authorized to hold for religious purposes, 
is exempt from taxation, and of late it has paid taxes on 
the difference of $100,000. As a large part of the Tremont 
Temple is let for secular purposes, like the Congregational 
House, which is not exempt, a bill was lately introduced 
in the Massachusetts Legislature to remove the exemption, 
except from those parts of the building which are used for 
religious purposes on the Lord’s day. This would seem to 
have been a just modification of the Temple charter, though 
we notice that Hon. Charles Theodore Russell, who is in 
the Senate, one of Boston’s wisest and ablest lawyers, op- 
posed the bill. On the merits of the case the bill was likely 
to have passed, but was thrown by a technicality. It is 
certain to come up again. 

Marriage with Unbelievers.—Bishop Burgess, of the R. 
C. Church in Michigan, has issued a pastoral calling atten- 
tion to the alarming increase of marriages between Catholics 
and Protestants and infidels. He warns his people against 
the practice as contrary to the law of the church, and 
assures them that “if in violation of this command a 
Catholic has recourse to the magistrate or minister of the 
Gospel for the solemnization of such marriage, in the sight 
of God and his church that marriage is null and void.” 
Mr. Moody is also out upon the same subject though from 
a different standpoint. In one of his closing services at 
Springfield, Mass., he advised young converts to eschew 
Free Masonry, Odd-fellowship, theaters, card playing, 
horse racing, novel reading, and business partnerships and 
marriage with unbelievers, particularly the latter. He 
hopes that the time will come when ministers will preach 
against such marriages, and refuse to perform the ceremo- 
nies, as Mr. Spurgeon already does. 


The Important Theological Seminaries of the Episcopal 
Church are the General in this city, and those at Nashotah, 
Wis., Middletown, Ct., Alexandria, Va., and Cambridge, 
Mass. That at Cambridge is one of the younger of the 
sisterhood, but manifests already a warm and vigorous 
life, and is destined to a position of great strength and 
usefulness. Before many years it is to come into a large 
pecuniary inheritance, which will equip it as amply almost 
as any similar institution in the land. The present Dean 
is the Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., and in the Faculty are the 
learned Dr. Francis Wharton aud Prof. Steenstra, the 
latter one of our best Biblical scholars. Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Vinton is now delivering a special course of lectures of 
great value. The number of students, which never yet 
has been large, is steadily increasing, and promises next 
year to fill the buildings to their utmost capacity. These 
buildings with their grounds form one of the most pictur- 
esque precincts in Cambridge, and are unsurpassed for 
beauty and convenience. They are all of stone. The 
chapel is one of the gems of ecclesiastical architecture in 
the suburbs of Boston. The proximity of the institution 
to Harvard College, and the extra privileges thereby 
secured for the students, must always give it a peculiar 
advantage, and one which, as methods and theological 
study become liberalized, is likely to be more and more 
appreciated. 


How to Save the Children.—The Chicago Methodist min- 
isters at their last weekly meeting discussed the question 
of the Chicago Street Arabs. A great variety of opinions 
was expressed. One speaker went so far as to assert that 
there are ‘50,000 minors in Chicago going to the devi] as 
fast as he can carry them.” In 1877 there were sent to the 
Bridewell 1,782 minors, 220 of them under 14 years of age; 
and every month boys under 9 vears old are committed to 
that institution. One boy of 11 told the superintendent 
that he had been in jailseven times. Their offenses range 
from drunkenness, profanity and Sabbath breaking, to as- 
sault and theft. It was also alleged that the practice of the 
benevolent societies of putting out children among families 
results disastrously five times out of ten; and that the 
Chicago Reform School, the Bridewell, and the Magdalen 
Home are filled with children brought out to Illinois and 
placed in families by the New York Reform School! Five 
industria] schools, it was held, numbering 700 children 
each, might be maintained from the cost of supporting the 
minors in the Bridewell. If this were done nine-tenths of 
the saloons would be closed, and an hundred thousand 
souls brought into the churches. One of the speakers, re- 
ferring to certain new reading rooms for the benefit of the 
poor, declared that he had infinitely less fear of the lowest 
dens of iniquity in the city than he had of these benevo- 
lent institutions for teaching boys billiards, and cards, and 
checkers. ‘he same speaker doubted also the value of 
Sunday-schools, and another maintained that ‘‘ building 





fine so-called mission churches was no good.” Altogether 
the meeting seems to have been a particularly lively one. 
Weare loth, though, to believe that New York is filling the 
Western institutions with bad boys and girls, or that Chi- 
cago itself is so wicked a place. 


GLEANINGS. 

The Congregational Conference of Ohio is to meet at 
Sandusky, Tuesday, May 7. 

Roodhouse, IIL, by special effort, is increasing its congre- 
gation and church membership. 

A Congregational Council at Frankford, Phila., March 
12th, installed the Rev. Thomas Cooper. 

Dr. Schatf addressed the Methodist ministers, in N. Y., 
March llth, on the revision of the Scriptures. 

A revival of considerable interest in Payson, I., will add 
above twenty to the membership of the church. 

During the last ten years the Italian Government has con- 
fiscated and sold $106,000,000 of church property. 

The Philadelphia Conference of the M. E. Church begins 
its #Ist annual session in Reading. Pa., March 13th. 

A successful State Sunday-school Institute was held by 
the ** Disciples” in Lonia, Mich., the last week in February. 

The Rev. Archibald McCullagh comes from Germantown, 
Philadelphia, to the Ross St. Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 

A new boys’ school has just been opened in London in 
connection with the Church of St. George the Martyr, 
Bloomsbury. 

The Rey. Achilles Daunt, Dean of Cork, hus been ap- 
pointed one of the Lent preachers this year at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. 

Not less than one hundred and fourteen persons have 
united with the churches in Vergennes, Vt., since the late re- 
ligious awakening. 

Among the theological students at Oberlin is a native of 
Japan, Mr. Hats-Taro Tamra. He is a graduate of Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 

As the result of special religious meetings in Galesburg, 
[ll., under Mr. Searle, the evangelist, sixty-four have united 
with the two Congregational churches. 

A revival has been progressing in St. Paul’s Universalist 
church, Springfield, Mass., independently of Mr. Moody's 
work. It is represented as an anomaly in the history of Uni- 
versalism. 

The new church of St. John the Evangelist in Red Lion 
Square, Holborn, bas been recently consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. It is the outgrowth of a mission estab- 
lished there in 1865. 

Part of the endowment fund of the new bishopric of 
Northumberland, England, is in railroad shares and mines, 
which is considered “impure personality,” and cannot under 
the law be applied as intended. 

—Another prosecution is announced in England under the 
Public Worship Act. The offender is the Rev. T. P. Dale, 
vicar of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, City of London, and the 
offense, alleged ritualistic practices. 

The Congregational Church of Salem, Oregon, Rev. P. 8. 
Knight pastor, received twenty-five persons to membership 
the first Sunday in March; the result of a series of meetings 
beginning with the week of prayer. 

Father Malone, pastor of Sts. Peter and Paul's Church, 
Brooklyn, E. D., and one of the most faithful and outspoken 
Catholic priests in the city. denounced last Sunday the cele- 
bration of St. Patrick's Day by street parades. 

The “Ring of the Fisherman,” which the Popes sucoes- 
sively wear, represents ona surface of gold a deeply engraven 
image of St. Peter in his boat, drawing his nets. It is used to 
seal atl bulls and official documents of importance. 

—Prof. J. F. Stone, of Leland (Baptist) University, New Or- 
leans, is dead. The university was established by the Bap- 
tists for the freedmen, with whom it has been crowded. 
Prof. Stone’s death is said to have been the result of over- 
work. 

—The fashion of installation still grows upon the churches 
of Ohio. Rev. J. L. Davis has been installed at Paddy’s Run 
after an acting pastorate of two years, and Mr. Andrew J. 
De Hart has just been installed over the Mount Zion church 
in Cleveland. 

—The Rey. J. D. Potter, the evangelist, of Westborough. 
Mass,, has been holding union meetings at Wellington and 
East Toledo, Ohio, in both places with marked and excellent 
results. He desires to make a campaign in Ohio in May, 
June and July. 

—Peru, Ill, canvassing in the Bible cause finds one-fifth of 
its population without the Scriptures. A Protestant pastor 
engaged in the work says: ** My view of the Catholic problem 
is more hopeful. There are more Christians among them 
than I supposed.” 

—A meeting in aid of the movement to establish a Work- 
ing Men’s Club in connection with Lebanon Chapel, in this 
city, was held March 17 in Dr. Sabine’s Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Addresses were made by Dr. Bevan, Rev. Jas. Mar- 
shall, of Lebanon Chapel, and Mr. Benj. C. Wetmore. 

~The Young Ladies’ Missionary Society of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., have completed their seventh year. Their foreign work 
during the year has been, as usual, the support of two pupils, 
one at Harpoot, Turkey, and one at Adooville,Ceylon. Their 
bome work has been the preparation of two missionary boxes 
of clothing. 

—Presbyterianism in England has lost a staunch friend in 
the death ot Mr. John Stuart, of Manchester, at the age of 
80 years. He was a liberal supporter of all the schemes of his 
denomination, and, among other good works, recently built 
a handsome Presbyterian church at Higher Broughton, the 
outlay being £8,000. 

—In the Church of St. John the Divine, Kennington, Eng- 
land, on Sunday, Mr. Athawes, one of the curates, requested 
prayers on behalt of the newly-elected Pope.—Two ovber 
curates, at Brighton, have announced their intention of join- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church. The organist of the cburch 
has also “* gone over.”’ 

It has been prematurely and incorrectly reported in vari- 
ous papers that the Rev. Geo. 8. Thrall, of Washington, Ct., 
bas accept: d his call to the First Congregational Church. 
Guilford, Ct. On the contrary, he has declined the call and 
for the present remains at Washington, where the people 
are heartily unanimous for his stay. 

—Forty Bristol clergymen have signed a memorial to the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, thanking him for stopping 
Ritualism at St. Raphael’s. Mr. Ward, in a letter to his 
bishop, declines to celebrate the Holy Communion, pniess his 
lordsbip permits him “todo so in accordance with the ru- 
brics of the Book of Common Prayer.”’ 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The Lesson appointed for March 31st is a 
Review; and for it the readers of the Chris- 
tian Union are referred to the past Lessons 
in the course as given in these columns, The 
history as a whole shows the application of 
the principles of the Gospel to nations; sin 
brings with it inevitable punishment; re- 
pentance opens the door to pardon; and 
reformation restores to Divine favor and 
blessing again, though it does not do away 
with the effects of the pardoned sin. 





TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





QUESTIONING. 

On Review Sunday, as always, do most of the work 
by questioning. Questioning is a principal weapon for 
teachers. 

1. It lets you into the child’s mind and heart, discovers 
to you what he knows, thinks, and is. 

2. Questioning one interests the whole class. To keep 
order, to gain and hold attention, it is better than scolding 
or telling funny stories. 

8. A well-put question is a stimulant. The mind is not 
passive in learning, merely receiving, but active. Ques- 
tions stir up thought, wake up the sluggish mind. 

4. Keen questions give point to truth. They pierce where 
blunt truth would be turned back. 

5. Questions fasten, root, clinch truth. When, in an- 
swering a question, the child states the facts, lessons, or 
truths, he will remember them. 

6. Questioning is the divine method. Concordances should 
give references to the interrogation points of the Bible. 
They are well worth looking up and studying. 

7. Examples for study. 1 Kings xviii., 21; xix., 1; 2 
Kings ii., 18; iv., 2; Matt. iii., 7; vi., 25-30; vii., 9-11; xii., 
3-5, 10-12, 27-29; John xxi., 15-17; Acts viii, 30; ix., 4; 
x., 47; Rom. ii., 3-4; viii., 31-35, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUCCESSES IN THE 
OLD WORLD. 
By M. E. WINSLOW. 
HAT the child is father to the man is almost too 
familiar to peed quotation, and we have proved 
our appreciation of the thought by our much-vaunted 
school system and our Sunday-school, which, with its 
organization of town, county, state, national and inter- 
national 8. 8. Unions, its conventions, congresses, par- 
liaments and assemblies, and the vast amount of talent 
brought to bear upon the preparation of lesson-helps 
and illustrations, bids fair to overshadow all others as 
the institution par excellence of the Unitea States. 

But perhaps we have not sufficiently considered that 
in this day of immigration the Old-World boy is father 
to the New-World man, nor, it may be, have our 
Sunday-schools fully carried out toward their brothers 
and sisters across the water the Divinely-ordained prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

The Foreign Sunday-school Association, whose head- 
quarters are at the house of its president, in Brook- 
lyn, has, during the past twelve or fifteen years, 
worked with great success, considering the smallness 
of its means, towards remedying this deficiency. Its 
aims are to introduce the Sunday-schoul idea and induce 
evangelists, laymen and Christian workers to start Sunday- 
schools where they do not already exist; to modify the 
old European system of ecclesiastical preachments to 
children by our theory of co-operative Bible study; to 
offer sympathy, encouragement, and trifling pecuniary 
aid to harassed, tried, struggling evangelical workers, 
whether missionaries, pastors or laymen, toward the 
cultivation of the promising fields of childhood and 
youth, and to lay the foundations of a Sunday-school 
literature somewhat similar to our own. It does not 
design to supplant Boards, Churches, or other organ- 
izations, nor hold itse/f antagonistic to them, but to call 
out the latent native power of the people among whom 
these labor, and consecrate it to Christ. It works 
through committees of ladies and gentlemen who are 
in personal correspondence with Christian workers 
abroad, and who send all pecuniary assistance by postal 
order directly to them, and thus avoids the loss conse- 
quent upon paid home officials, which under any other 
theory of work are essential, while it prevents the 
friction incident to foreign missionary effort in so- 
called Christian coun'nes by making its missionaries so 
far as possible of the people themselves. 

Of the results of this twelve years’ work it is necessary 
to speak guardedly, since so much of it merely incites 
or supplements that of otbers, but we may speak of 
eight Sunday school journals, in as many different lan- 
guages, which owe their existence in whole or in part to 
this society, and which may well take their place among 
those “‘ Jeuves which are for the healing of the nations,” 
as they flutter about from hand to hand, and from 
house to house where perhaps no missionary foot dare 
enter and where spoken words would be sejected with 
scorn. Multitudes of letters beve been written to indi- 
vi valsin Norway, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, Germany, 


France, Spain, Portugal and Italy, besides Greece, 
China India, Japan, Mexico and South America, and 
their answers, as they are read from time to time before 
the monthly meetings of the association, often move the 
listeners to tears by the simplicity with which the 
writers take the sympathy and prayers of American 
Christians for granted, and their homely details of pri- 
vation, persecution and work. Taken collectively, 
they present a vivid picture of the general state of evan- 
gelization abroad, and yet accurate statistics are hard to 
attain. It may be stated in round numbers that in 
France the increase of Sunday schools since 1856 has 
been from three hundred to fourteen hundred, about 
ninety being in Paris, and that there are in the whole 
country two Sunday-scbool unions and one Sunday- 
school paper, which has become nearly self-supporting. 
In Germany, where fourteen years ago Sunday-schools, 
except among missionaries, were unknown, there are 
now over twelve hundred in connection with the state 
church (Lutheran), which after great opposition has 
cordially adopted the American exotic. There are 
also two Suvday-school unions, a Sunday-school 
paper and a teachers’ journal. Germany has proved 
the most proliic field for Sunday-school seed-sowing, 
the institution seeming exactly to meet the needs of a 
rationalistic population. Holland also has two unions 
and nearly a thousand schools. French Switzerland 
reports seven hundred schools and publishes the ‘‘ Mes- 
sager,” a bright little Sunday-school journal. In Italy 
the Waldenses report eighty-three schools, but the other 
denominations are not willing to publish their figures, 
possibly from reasons of policy. It is fair to conclude, 
however, that wherever there is a small evangelical 
church there is also a Sundsy school, and we know of 
very flourisbing and effective ones at Rome, Naples, 
Leghorn, Florence, Rimini, Mezzana, Spezzia, Padua, 
Milan, Elba, Catania, Messina and elsewhere. ‘‘ Amico 
dei Fanciulli,” the Sunday-school paper, is rapidly in- 
creasing in circulation, though still needing aid, anda 
teachers’ journal has just been started at Florence. 

Recent advices from Spain tell us of six schools in 
and around Barcelona under the care of Rev. A. E. 
Empetaz, Mr. Duncan writes of several in Cordova, 
a converted priest conducts a large Sunday-school 
in Seville with several smaller ones at surrounding mis- 
sion stations; and there are five or six in Lisbon. 
The work is very young in Spain but it is prospering 
finely. Sunday-school papers have been established in 
both Spain and Portugal, which are used also in Mexico 
and South America where there are thirty or forty 
schools, and a Spanish Sonday-school hymn book has 
just been published at Madrid—its music being stereo- 
typed in Germany. The work haa also extended to 
China and Japan, which has each a Sunday-school 
paper and perhaps twenty-five schools. But statistics 
tell little; it is the detailed accounts which cannot find 
newspaper room—of converted hearts, holy lives, free 
sacrifices and happy deaths—which make up the true 
record of avy work for our Master, and for this we 
must ‘‘ go up higher.” The society which cares for this 
phase of Christian effort asks from those interested 
in it, prayer and sympathy, attendance when practi- 
cable at its monthly mectings held the first Thursday of 
every month, at 3 o’clock, at 130 State St., Brooklyn, 
and donations of any amount, which may be sent to the 
above address, or to C. B. Davenport, Treasurer, 487 
Broome 8t., New York. 


Hooks and Authors. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 

The near approach of this work to completion invites 
a review of its general character and claims. The New 
Testament in ten volumes was finished a few years ago, 
and of the fourteen volumes on the Hebrew Scriptures 
only two (one on Numbers and Deuteronomy, the other 
on Isaiah) are yet to appear. 

The excellencies of the work are apparent at once. 
First, it is copious, exceeding in amount of matter not 
only the nine quartos of Gill, which Robert Hall justly 
called ‘‘a continent of mud,” but every otber similar 
work back to the days of Pool’s ‘* Synopsis,” or the 
“Critici Sacri.” Space is thus gained not only for exe- 
gesis, but for the bistory of interpretation, for doctrinal 
and moral discussions, for practical remarks and for 
suggestions for the pulpit. So large and varied a com- 
mentary is a library in itself. Again, it is the product 
of an unusual number of Biblical students. A dozen 
different German scholars have been employed on the 
original, and three or four times that number of English 
or American writers on the translation. This division 
of authorship of course secures a greater amount of 
study than could possibly be bestowed by one person or 
a few—an advantage which more than compensates 

















1 Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Old and 
New Testaments. Specially designed and adapted for the use 





of Ministers and Students. By Prof. John Peter Lange, D.D. 
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for the lack of unity and consistency necessarily result- 
ing from such a methed, Particularly is this the case 
when men are assigned to that portion of the sacred 
text which their own tastes, gifts and previous studies 
best fit them to treat; and this both the German editor 
and the American have kept steadily in view. Farther, 
the work is quite up to the standard of the present state 
of Biblical learning—a remark which is true of the 
original, but still more so of the American additions, 
During the last two generations large advances have 
been made in criticism, in grammar, in philology, in 
archeology, indeed in all that pertains to the exposition 
and illustration of the Scriptures. Many errors have 
been exploded, many doubtful things have been ren- 
dered certain, many positive additions to our previous 
knowledge have been made. Any reader may justly 
ask that at least the results of these investigations should 
be given in an encyclopedic work like the present. And 
they are, sometimes with even more precision and full- 
ness than is easily attainable elsewhere. 

The Bivel- Werk, as it is expressively called in German, 
is not a critical, or exegetical, or doctrinal, or moral, or 
practical, or homiletical commentary in particular, but 
rather a thesaurus, a treasury of matenals of all kinds 
and gathered from all sources. Its chief use is not to 
furnish a solution off-hand to every question which an 
intelligent reader would raise, but rather to present in 
rational order the various data which will enable the 
inquirer to reach his own conclusions. It is a labor- 
saving machine; not in the bad sense of substituting 
authority for reason, and leading men to rely upon great 
names, but in the good sense of bringing together in a 
convenient summary facts, opinions and discussions, by 
weighing which the thoughtful student may hope to 
arrive at a satisfactory result. In this point of view 
the work is chiefly valuable to ministers or theological 
students, and these wil) not easily find in any other 
single work the same amount of fresh and instructive 
matter. In respect to laymen the case is different. Un- 
less they have some knowledge of the ancient languages 
or are otherwise accustomed to research they will 
rather he overwhelmed than encouraged by the ponder- 
ous accumulation of materials. For the most of them 
a book is better suited which for the most part gives 
results without the processes by which they are reached. 

While the Commentary has, in view of the classes for 
whom it was made, the meritorious features which have 
been mentioned, there are some drawbacks. One is its 
German origin. Teutonic scholars are deservedly emi- 
nent for learning and acuteness, and sacred literature 
would get along badly without them. Yet they have a 
proneness to novelty for its own sake which is some- 
times very trying. And in discussion they are so fond 
of the abstract and the theoretica) that even when they 
are able and elaborate they fail to catch or impress the 
average English mind. To see, or rather to feel, this, 
let one open any volume at the department which bears 
the title, Theological and Moral, and compare a section 
of the original with a similar section added by the trans- 
lator. The difference is obvious at once. It seems 
hardly possible for a German to prepare a book which 
will meet the sober, practical cast which marks the 
people of Anglo-Saxon origin. Moreover, the trans- 
lations, althcugh in general faithful and accurate, are 
not always true to English idioms, and that sometimes 
when they have proceeded from really eminent scholars. 
Translating bas been called journey-work, but to do it 
well requires a master’s hand. Often they who are 
most competent fail to do themselves justice, because 
they undervalue the employment. 

Not unfrequently the variety of writers engaged on 
the same book is not a little confusing. In Romans, 
one of the most valuable of the series, we have two 
German authors, one translator, and additions by two 
other persons, all of them able and scholarly; yet the 
perpetual recurrence of bracketed portions, with varied 
initials attached, interrupts one’s progress and distracts 
his attention. This evil is aggravated by the plan of 
the work, which includes four different modes of treat- 
ing each portion of the text. 1. Textual and grammat- 
ical, always valuable, especially in what has been added 
by the translators or editors. 2. Critical and exegst- 
ical. 38. Theological and moral. 4. Homileticai and 
practical. This splitting up of matter so closely con- 
nected together is alien to our usages and modes of 
thought; and it is disagreeable, when one wants to 
know what the book has to say on a single verse or 
phrase, to be compelled to look in four different places 
to find it. Of all these departments the weakest by far 
is the last. In many cases the practical remarks are 
taken from Matthew Henry and similar writers, easily 
accessible to all who are likely to purchase this Com- 
mentary. It would have been better to omit all but 
such as are extracted from rare volumes, or are of pe- 
culiar point and force. The homiletical portion, upon 
which, apparently, much labor has been bestowed, 
seems to be of very small service. It is taken, for the 
most part, from distinguished sources; yet, somehow, 
the curt, condensed, juiceless summaries fail’ to bave 
even a suggestive influence. We are yet to see or hear 
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of any clerical reader who derived any advantage from 
consulting these homiletical notes. 

Upon the whole, the carrying through of such a large 
work is very creditable to the American editor, Dr. 
Schaff, and to the publishers. Twenty-four portly oc- 
tavo volumes, replete with such learning as these con- 
tain, are no mean tribute to the faith and enterprise of 
all concerned, and their extensive and increasing circu- 
lation shows that the historical faith of the Church of 
God still lives, despite all onslaughts upon it from with- 
out or from within. 


THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS. 

In these days of immense research, what the average 
reader wants is not so much processes as results. Hence 
the summarizer who collates and groups other people’s 
conclusions is an essential figure in the literary field. 
In the papers which Canon Rawlinson first contributed 
@ year or two ago to an English periodical, and which 
he has now gathered up into an unpretending volume, 
this demand, 2o far as it relates to questions of cumpar- 
ative ethnology, is admirably supplied. The book 
fairly bristles with references. There is not a prop. si- 
tion unsupported by some credible testimony. Ancient 
and modern authors, sacred and profane history, alike 
contribute to the reader’s information. Herodotus, 
Homer, Diodorus and Livy, Josephus and the Bible, 
Grote, Lenormant and Layard, the monuments of 
Egypt, Assyrian tablets and Etrurian graves, are only a 
few of the sources from which the author draws his 
facts. From the unassuming character of the book, 
and the easy, familiar way in which the facts are pre- 
sented, one hardly realizes the vast amount of research 
involved. It is only when we come to think that 
these authorities are not all generally familiar, that 
many of them are fragmentary and obscure, that they 
are locked up in libraries and museums and require for 
their translation peculiar fitness in the translator, that 
we appreciate the value of Professor Rawlinson’s work 
and the patience and skill which he,must have brought 
to it. Very likely the book is only the secondary result 
of the same investigation which produced his larger 
works; but for all that it proves just as much the 
author’s painstaking methods, and is none the less an 
admirable manual of etbnic information. 

But the work is more than a mere epitome of facts. 
It has a definite aim, upon which all the facts are 
brought to bear. Prof. Rawlinson’s object is ‘‘ to dis- 
pel an illusion fostered by some great names, that the 
present state of our historical knowledge requires an 
enormous expansion of the ordinarily accepted chronol- 
ogy.” To accomplish this he takes up in succession the 
various ancient civilizations, Egyptian, Assyrian, Iranic, 
Indic, Hellenic, etc, and ascertains from his authorities 
the approximate date at which each one had its begin- 
ning. In no case does he find that the beginning was 
earlier than 2450 B.c.; and this result, which is reached 
almost independently of the Scriptures, while irrecon- 
cilable with Usher’s system of chronology, he finds to 
harmonize admirably with the more trustworthy reckon- 
ing of the Septuagint version. 

In the second part of the book the author compares 
the account of the dispersion of races from the tenth 
chapter of Genesis with the results of modern ethno- 
logical research, and shows how completely the Script- 
ure record barmonizes with the science, and how it 
“even anticipates many of the most curious and re- 
markable of the discoveries which ethnology has made 
in comparatively recent times.” 

In all respects, then, the book is a valuable one, 
whether as presenting the latest conclusions in this 
special line of investigation or as verifying the truta 
and accuracy of the Biblical narrative. 





The Rev. James B. Converse, editor of the Louisville 
‘Christian Observer,” has written a pleasant and chatty 
account of his travels in Europe in 1877. We do not dis- 
cover that he saw anything more than the majority of 
American travelers abroad, though he gives a good deal 
of detailed information about commonplace things which 
other writers not infrequently skip. His observations are 
presented from so purely an American standpoint that 
they become the more interesting on that account. (Con- 
verse & Co.) 

lt is not too much to say that we have not in years 
read a more absorbing book than the ‘‘ Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.” It is a breezy, wholesome sea story, with 
not so much horror in it as to disturb the reader, and 
yet enough excitement to stimulate a high degree of in- 
terest. The narrative is told by the chief actor with a 
frankness and minuteness of detail that make it wonder- 
fully realistic. His ocean pictures and storm scenes are 
scarcely less vivid than the reality, while his characters, 
whether bad or good, are photographed with impartial 
exactness. The book deserves a better dress than the 
paper cover in which it is issued. (Harper & Bros.) 

Harpers are bringing English history within the reach 
both of hurried readers and of those who are without 
special knowledge of history by their ‘‘ Epochs of English 
History” in the ‘‘ Half Hour Series.” In eight little volumes, 


a “The Origin of Nations. By George Rawlinson, M. A., Cam- 
den Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, and Canon of 
Canterbury. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 


either one of which can be mastered in a couple of even- 
ings, this series traces the course of English history from 
the time of the Roman invasion to the present day. The 
authors are writers of recognized merit. We have had 
occasion recently to take up the study of the constitutional 
history of Great Britain, and we have found these unpre- 
tending little books invaluable helps. They give the 
course in broad lines and with a comprehensive view, 
without perplexing the student with minute details, and 
profitless discussions. Their perspective is admirable. 
But the publishers ought to give us an edition in cloth for 
the library; the books are well worthy of it. 

Mr. Louis J. Jennings, formerly editor of the ‘* New 
York Times” and now London correspondent of the 
“World,” has written a delightful book of rural notes 
entitled “Field Paths and Green Lanes,’’ in which he 
relates his experiences while walking through some of the 
most picturesque regions of England, mainly within the 
boundaries of Surrey and Sussex. Field paths are not 
wholly unknown to Americans, and we flatter ourselves 
that our paths are as attractive as are those of the mother 
country, but ‘‘ green lanes’’ in the English sense are hardly 
to be found in America. Most of our lanes are roads, or 
cart paths, and however pleasant they may be they lack 
the covering of soft grass with which the moist climate of 
England clothes them, and which fully justifies their dis- 
tinctive name. Mr. Jennings carries American reminiscen- 
ces with him as he walks, and in his chats with the country 
folk he encounters many “ Americanisms” which sound 
curiously enough in the provincial dialect of those who 
employ them. It is not pleasant to read of the destructive 
“‘restorations ’’ which the author everywhere encounters 
in the old churches which he visits, but he finds so much 
that is quaint and homely in his wanderings that the book 
well deserves the welcome it has received in England, and 
merits a reception equally hearty in this country. (D. Ap 
pleton & Co.) 

Two books meeting the popular taste of the day in the 
matter of pottery and porcelain are issued in attractive 
shape by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ‘: Pottery, How it is Made, 
its Shape and Decoration, ete.,” is by Geo. Ward Nichols, 
author of “ Art Education Applied to Industry.” It is 
more practical than are most of the works in this line, 
having as its chief aim the development of a home indus- 
try which may easily grow to have a large commercial 
importance. The author recapitulates the technical terms 
used by collectors with enough of detail to satisfy most 
amateurs, but devotes himself more especially to the 
various processes whereby certain kinds of ware are man- 
ufactured and decorated. Information concerning the 
composition of colors and their treatment in practice has 
been well-nigh unattainable in this country, and Mr. 
Nichols’s book will be found very valuable by persons who 
are beginning to make inquiries in this direction. It will 
surprise most readers to learn that in 1874 porcelain, pot- 
tery, and glass-ware to the value of 36,592,360 was im- 
ported from abroad. Discoveries thus far point to New 
Jersey and Indiana as containing tHe most promising 
beds of clay adapted to manufacture, but the possibility is 
by no means remote that clays of a still more valuable 
quality may be discovered elsewhere. The abundance of 
fuel, too, renders it practicable to establish kilns with 
every prospect of successful competition with foreign 
manufacturers. Of the many illustrations we can speak 
with unqualified praise, and the lists and references will 
be found useful by all who are threatened by the prevail- 
ing mania. 

The ‘‘ Hand Book of Ceramic Art,” by M. 8. Lockwood, 
is more distinctly intended for collectors than for workers, 
and hence will be found especially useful for convenient 
reference. It comprises brief accounts of the different 
kinds of ceramic products, from those of pre-historic Egypt 
and Assyria to those of the most famous modern makers. 
We do not know of any book of its size that gives more 
fully the facts that beginners want to know. Together 
the two volumes under review make a tolerably complete 
library in miniature on this very popular subject, and 
when they seem to be at variance, as for instance in re- 
gard to the derivation of the word “ ceramic,” the discrep- 
ancy is more because both authors endeavored to be as 
briefly comprehensive as possible than because either was 
actually inaccurate. 

“Deterioration and Race Education” is the title of a 
work written by Samuel Royce. We only fear that it will 
not be read to the extent that it deserves. Its presentation 
of facts and figures is calculated to disturb the indifference 
of the upper classes as to the condition of their lower- 
grade brethren; and people asa rule do not care to be dis- 
turbed. Nevertheless its careful research, its evidence of 
extended reading, its freedom from fanaticism and harsh- 
ness, should all give the author’s work a marked value, and 
his plea an attentive hearing. There is no communistic 
nonsense and malice under his clothing of argument. He 
entreats a consideration of education as directed to the 
whole man—intellectual, moral and physical; he argues 
for an education of the race; for the promotion of the 
powers of the race rather than the training of a few to un- 
practical ends, and into a degree of health which makes 
the learning of the parents of no avail through the physic- 
al feebleness of the offspring. Tables are given, collected 
by the most careful and acknowledged authorities, show- 
ing the increasing death rate, pauperism, crime, and in- 
sanity and idiocy; as for instance, in one of the German 
States where, since 1832, the population has increased 
13.5 per cent., whilst insanity has increased 76.3 per cent. 
Fact follows fact in this book with appalling demonstra- 
, tion of the inequality of pressure which rests upon the race ; 

and no man can read it without feeling his gratitude for 

God’s gifts stricken through with shame that he has not 
' made them minister more largely to the alleviation of the 


” 








woe here depicted. We cannot in any degree do justice in 
this notice to the importance of Mr. Royce’s book, but be- 
speak for it from earnest minds a careful and serious 
perusal. (E. O. Jenkins.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—The Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, has written a novel, 
‘Bluffton,”” which will shortly be published by Lee & 
Shepard. 

—Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘‘ Walks in London” is said to 
be in every way as interesting a volume as his ‘“ Walks in 
Rome,”’ which is saying a good deal. 

—Mr. Swinburne’s next volume will be one of transla 
tions from the French of Francois Villon, with a critical 
study of that poet by way of preface. 

—The English Society of Arts has in serious contempla- 
tion the work of publishing a catalogue of all books 
printed in Great Britain up to the year 1600. 

~The fourth and fifth volumes in Lippincott’s Library 
of Contemporary Science will be ‘Esthetics,’ by Eugene 
Veron, and ‘* Philosophy,” by Andre Lefevre. 

-M. A. Coudy, St. Louis, publishes a map of Old Testa- 
ment Palestine, designed to illustrate the present series of 
International Lessons. It is large? clear and cheap. 

—Lockwood, Brooks & Co. are about to follow that 
bright and pretty story, ‘“‘ Bourbon Lilies,” with another 
of the same series, entitled “ Pillone.’’ It is a Danish- 
written tale of Italian life. 

—The English New Testament Company of Revisers held 
their Seventy-seventh Session in the Jerusalem Chamber 
the last week in February, and proceeded with the second 
revision of the Second Epistle to Timothy. 

—There are now published in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland 1,744 newspapers, England and 
London claiming 336. There are 839 magazines and re- 
views, of which 264 are of a religious character. 

—Messrs. James T. Fields and Edwin P. Whipple’s 
‘Family Library of British Poets’’ will soon be published 
by Houghton, Osgood & Co., in one royal octavo volume 
of upwards of a thousand pages, and dedicated to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Furness, of Philadelphia. 

—Lee & Shepard will shortly publish ‘‘A Year Worth 
Living,’’ by Rev. W. M. Baker; ‘‘ Nobody’s Husband,” a 
volume in the “ Sparkling Series; ‘‘A Voyage in a Paper 
Canoe ;” and a series for young people by George M. Towle, 
under the general title of ‘‘ Heroes of History.” 

—Roberts Brothers have in press a curious book, entitled 
‘** Philochristus,” purporting to be an account of the life of 
our Lord written by one of his disciples. Did the author, 
who is an Englishman, know that we have four such ac- 
counts in print already’ This new one is dedicated to 
Prof. Seelye, the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 

—Even Chaucer was an office-holder, as Mr. Green in his 
** History of the English People’’ reminds us; and in his day 
must have excited the envy and jealousy of the unemploy- 
ed like ‘literary fellows” do now. Nor was office with 
him a sinecure. Mr. Green calls him ‘‘a busy practical 
worker,” as Comptroller of the Customs in 1374, of the 
Petty Customs in 1582, and a member of the Commons in 
Parliament in 1386. From 1389 to 1391 he was Clerk of the 
Royal Works, *‘ busy with repairs and building at West- 
minster, Windsor and the Tower.” 

—Lovers of birds will be pleased to learn that 8. E. 
Cassino, Publisher, Naturalists’ Agency, Salem, Mass., an- 
nounces ‘“‘A Natural History of the Nests and Eggs of 
American Birds,” by Ernest Ingersoll, one of the editors 
of ‘* The Country,” and an occasional contributor on natu- 
ral history to the columns of the Christian Union. The 
book is to be issued in monthly quarto parts, each contain- 
ing three lithographic plates. Meantime the author, Mr. 
Ingersoll, will gratefully receive memoranda which may 
be valuable to him in the preparation of the work. Ad- 
dress office of ‘‘The Country,” 38 Murray street, New 
York. 

—The abduction of woman was a conspicuous feature of 
the lawlessness which prevailed in Ireland during the last 
century. Mr. Lecky, in his history of ‘‘ England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” takes up the charge, preferred by 
Mr. Froude and others, that in this particular species of 
atrocity the Roman Catholics were the chief offenders and 
Protestants the chief victims, and shows its groundlessness. 
The crime in question, he says, ** had absolutely nothing 
of the sectarian character which has been ascribed to it.” 
Twenty-eight cases of attempted or accomplished abduc- 
tion are traceable during the first sixty years of the cen- 
tury. ‘‘In just four of them there is evidence that the 
perpetrator was a Catholic and the victim a Protestant.’’ 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edtt- 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in tts earlwst 
subsequent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptiy 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Arthur, T.S.,“* The Mi!l and the Tavern.”’.....Nut. Temp. Soc. 1 25 

Houghton, Osgood & Co. WW 


* Claude Lorraine,’’ Artist- Biographies. 
“Conquest of New Mexico and Cal'for- 
OR... 00000 feenasesseseenesese cesateeennces onsnese Putnams. 130 
Chapman, Chas. A "Mankato, ana Biue Barth County.” 
Wise & Coffin, Mankato, Minn. 
Pcetical Works.” 
 pomamion, Osgood & Co. 1 75 


Cooke, P. St. George, 
” 


Chatterton, Thomas, * 





Farrar, F.W., D.D., “* Life of Care.’ * Parts 17-2 
ssell, Petter & Galpin, each 2% 
Lightfoot, J. B., D.D., “ The Coristian 1 inistry.’ 
T. Whittaker. 75 
Moore, Thomas, “ Poetical Works,” 3 vols. 
Houghton, Osgood &Co. 525 
Power, Rev. P. B.. “ Take Care of Hembe rene”... ‘arters. 100 
yet Reminiscences of Levi Coffin.’ ae” re Tract Soc 
Taylor, B. F., “ Between the Gates.” >» Gataep ac Co. 18 
Warner, Miss. “ Kingdom of Judah."’........... 138 
* Webster and Hayne’s Speeches.”’... ....... ...-.- ‘Semen. 75 


We have also received current numbers of the following oubli- 
cations: 


Architect and Builder, Canadian Indep: ndent, Congregutionalist, 
Connecticut Agricultural Eperiment Scation Report. Contemporary 
Review, Evangelical Christendom. Harper's, Musical Worl4, Manu- 
facturer and‘ Builder, Missionary Record, Nature, Suunyak « 
Spring Catalogue of Koses, etc 
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CHAPTER XX1. 
DOLLY'S SECOND CHRISTMAS 


( NCE more had Christmas come round in Peganuc; 

once more the Episcopal church was being dressed 
with ground-pine and spruce; but this year economy had 
begun to make its claims felt. An illumination might do 
very well to open a church, but there were many who said 
‘*To what purpose is this waste?’ when the proposition was 
made to renew it yearly. Consequently it was resolved to 
hold the Christmas Eve service with only that necessary 
amount of light which would enable the worshipers to read 
the prayers. 

The lines in Poganuc were now drawn. The crowd who 
flock after a new thing had seen the new thing, and the 
edge of curiosity was somewhat dulled. Both ministers 
had delivered their Christmas sermons, to the satisfaction 
«f themselves and their respective flocks, and both congre- 
g itions had taken the direction of their practical course 
ac cerdingly. 

(in this Christmas Eve, therefore, Dolly was not racked 
and tern with any violent temptation to go over to the 
ehvr.-b. but went to bed at her usual hour with a resigned 
anc «viet spirit. She felt herself a year older, and more 
tha» 2 year wiser, than when Christmas had first dawned 
upc her consciousness. 

\; 2 have seen that the little maiden w&s a most intense 
an'| sympathetic partisan, and during the political discus- 
sicns of the past year she had imbibed the idea that the 
Episcopal party were opposed to her father. Nay, she had 
heard with burning indignation that Mr. Simeon Coan had 
said that her father was not a regularly ordained minister, 
and therefore had no right to preach or administer ordi- 
nances. Dolly had no idea of patronizing by her presence 
people who expressed such opinions. Whoever and what- 
ever in the world might be in error, Dolly was sure her 
father never could be in the wrong, and went to sleep 
placidly in that belief. 

It was not altogether pleasant to Mrs. Cushing to receive 
a message from Mis’ Persis that she would come and make 
up her candles for her on the 25th of December. In a 
figurative and symbolical point of view, the devoting that 
day to the creation of the year’s stock of light might have 
seemed eminently appropriate. But the making of so 
many candles involved an amount of disagreeable particu- 
lars hard to conceive in our days, when gas and kerosene 
make the lighting of houses one of the least of cares. 

In the times we speak of, candle-making for a large 
household was a serious undertaking, and the day devoted 
to it was one that any child would remember as an un- 
lucky one for childish purposes of enjoyment, seven-fold 
worse in its way even than washing-day. Mrs. Cushing 
still retained enough of the habits of her early education 
to have preferred a quiet day for her Christmas. She 
would willingly have spent it in letter-writing. reading 
and meditation, but when Mis’ Persis gare her time and 
labor it seemed only fair to allow her to choose her own 
day. 

So, upon this Christmas ‘morning, Mis’ Persis appeared 
on the ground by day-dawn. A great kettle was slung 
over the kitchen-fire, in which cakes of tallow were speedily 
liquefying; a frame was placed quite across the kitchen to 
sustain candle-rods, with a train of boards underneath to 
catch the drippings, and Mis’ Persis, with a brow like one 
of the Fates, announced: ‘‘ Now we can’t hev any young 
*uns in this kitchen to-day ;” and Dolly saw that there was 
no getting any attention in that quarter. 

Mis’ Persis, in a gracious Saturday afternoon mood, sit- 
ting in her own tent-door dispensing hospitalities and 
cookies, was one thing; but Mis’ Persis in her armor, with 
her loins girded and a hard day’s work to be conquered, 
was quite another: she was terrible as Minerva with her 
helmet on. 

Dinner-baskets for all the children were hastily packed, 
and they were sent off to school with the injunction on no 
account to show their faces about the premises till night. 
The Doctor, warned of what was going on, retreated to 
his study at the top of the house, where, serenely above 
the lower cares of earth, he sailed off into President Ed- 
wards’s treatise on the nature of true virtue, concerning 
which he was preparing a paper to read at the next Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

That candles were a necessity of life he was well con- 
vinced, and by faith he dimly accepted the fact that one 
day in the year the whole house was to be devoted and 
given up to this manufacture; and his part of the business, 
as he understood it, was, clearly, to keep himself out of the 
way till it was over. 

‘There won't be much of a dinner at bome, anyway,” 
said Nabby to Dolly, as she packed her basket with an 
extra doughnut or two. ‘I’ve got to go tochurch to-day. 
cause I’m one of the singers, and your ma’ll be busy 
waitin’ on her ; so we shall just have a pick-up dinner, and 
you be sure not to come home till night; by that time it’l 
be all over.”’ 

Dolly trotted off to school well content with the prospect 
before her: a nooning, with leave to play with the girls at 
school, was not an unpleasant idea. 

But the first thing that saluted her on her arrival was 
that Bessie Lewis—her own dear, particular Bessie—was 
going to have a Christmas party at her house that after 
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noon, and was around distributing invitations right and 
left among the scholars with a generous freedom. 

‘“We are going to have nuts, and raisins, and cake, and 
mottoes,” said Bessie, with artless triumph. The news of 
this bill of fare spread like wildfire through the school. 

Never had a party been heard of which contemplated 
such a liberal entertainment, for the rising generation of 
Poganuc were by no means blasé with indulgence, and 
raisins and almonds stood for grandeur with them. But 
these mottoes, which consisted of bits of confectionery 
wrapped up in printed couplets of sentimental poetry, 
were an unheard-of refinement. Bessie assured them that 
her papa had sent clear to Boston for them, and whoever 
got one would have his or her fortune told by it. 

The school was a small, select one, comprising the chil- 
dren of all ages from the best families of Poganuc. Both 
boys and girls, and all with great impartiality, had been 
invited. Miss Titcome, the teacher, quite readily promised 
to dismiss at three o’clock that afternoon any scholar who 
should bring a permission from parents, and the children 
nothing doubted that such a permission was obtainable. 

Dolly alone saw a cloud in the horizon. She had been 
sent away withstrict injunctions not to return till evening, 
and children in those days never presumed to make any 
exceptions in obeying an absolute command of their pa- 
rents. 

‘*But, of course, you will go home at noon and ask your 
mother, and of course she'll let you: won’t she, girls?” 
said Bessie. 

‘Oh, certainly; of course she will,” said all the older 
girls, ‘‘ because you know a party is a thing that don’t 
happen every day, and your mother would think it strange 
if you didn’t come and ask her.” So too thought Miss Tit- 
come, a most exemplary, precise and proper young lady, 
who always moved and spoke and thought as became a 
schoolmistress, so that, although she was in reality only 
twenty years old, Dolly considered her as a very advanced 
and ancient person—if anything, a little older than her 
father and mother. 

Even she was of opinion that Dolly might properly go 
home to lay a case of such importance before her mother; 
and so Dolly rushed home after the morning school was 
over, running with all her might and increasing in mental 
excitement as she ran. Her bonnet blew off upon her 
shoulders, her curls flew behind her in the wind, and she 
most inconsiderately uséd up the little stock of breath that 
she would want to set her cause in order before her 
mother. 

Just here we must beg any mother and housekeeper to 
imagine herself in the very midst of the most delicate, 
perplexing and laborious of household tasks, when inter- 
ruption is most irksome and perilous, suddenly called to 
discuss with a child some new and startling proposition to 
which at the moment she cannot even give a thought. 

Mrs. Cushing was sitting in the kitchen with Mis’ Persis, 
by the side of a melted caldron of tallow, kept in a fluid 
state by the heat of a portable furnace on which it stood. 
A long train of half-dipped candles hung like so many 
stalactites from the frames on which the rods rested, and 
the two were patiently dipping set after set and replacing 
them again on the frame. 

“As sure as I’m alive! if there isn’t Dolly Cushing com- 
in’ back—runnin’ and tearin’ like a wild cretur’,” said Mis’ 
Persis. ‘‘She’ll be in here in a minute and knock every- 
thing down!” ; 

Mrs. Cushing looked, and with a quick movement stepped 
to the door. 

* Dolly! what are you here for? 
come home this noon?” 

‘*Oh, mamma, there’s going to be a party at General 
Lewis’s—Bessie’s party—and the girls are all going, and 
mayn’t I go?” 

“No, you can’t; it’s impossible,” said her mother. 
‘Your best dress isn’t ready to wear, and there's no- 
body can spend time to get you ready. Go right back to 
school.” 

‘* But, mamma——” 

‘*Go!” said her mother, in the decisive tone that moth- 
ers used in the old days, when arguing with children was 
not a possibility. 

“What's all this about?’ asked the Doctor, looking out 
of the door. 

“Why,” said Mrs, Cushing, ‘* there’s going to be a party 
at General Lewis's, and Dolly is wild to go. It’s just im- 
possible for me to attend to her now.” 

** Oh, I don’t want her intimate at Lewis's: he’s a Demo- 
crat and an Episcopalian,’’ said the Doctor, and immedi- 
ately he came out behind his wife. 

‘‘There; run away to school, Dolly,’ he said. ‘ Don’t 
trouble your mother; you don’t want to go to parties; 
why, it’s foolish to think of it. Run away now, and don’t 
think any more about it—there’s a good girl!” 

Dolly turned and went back to school, the tears freezing 
on her cheek as she went. As for not thinking any more 
about it—that was impossible. ‘ 

When three o’clock came, scholar after scholar rose and 
departed, until at last Dolly was the only one remaining in 
the school-room. 

Miss Titcome made no comments upon the event, but so 
long as one scholar was left she conscientiously persisted 


Didn't I tell you not to 


in her duties towards her. She heard Dolly read and spell, | 
and then occupied herself with writing a letter, while | 
Dolly sewed upon her allotted task. Dolly’s work was a 
It was to be sewed | 
up on one side and ripped vut on the other—two processes 


linen sheet, which was to be turned. 


which seemed especially dreary to Dolly, and more par- 


, ticularly so now, when she was sitting in the deserted 


school-room. Tears fell and fell on the long, uninteresting 
seam which seemed to stretch ou and on hopelessly before 
her; and she thought of all the other children playing at 





‘oats, pease, beans and barley grows,” feasting on 
almonds and raisins, and having their fortunes told by 
wonderful mottoes bought in Boston. The world looked 
cold and dark and dreary to Dolly on this her second 
Christmas. She never felt herself injured; she never even 
in thought questioned that her parents were doing exactly 
right by her—she only felt that just here and now the 
right thing was very disagreeable and very hard to bear. 

When Dolly came home that night the coast was clear, 
and the candles were finished and put away to harden in 
a freezing cold room; the kitchen was once more restored, 
and Nabby bustled about getting supper as if nothing had 
happened. 

“T really feel sorry about poor little Dolly,” said Mrs. 
Cushing to her husband. 

“Do you think she cared much?” asked the Doctor, look- 
ing as if a new possibility had struck his mind. 

‘“*Yes, indeed, poor child, she went away crying; but 
what could I do about it? I couldn’t stop to dress her.” 

‘* Wife, we must take her somewhere to make up for it,”’ 
said the Doctor. 

Just then the stage stopped at the door and a bundle 
from Boston was handed in. Dolly's tears were soon 
wiped and dried, and her mourning was turned into joy 
when a large jointed London doll emerged from the bundle, 
a Christmas gift from her grandmother in Boston. 

Dolly’s former darling was old and shabby, but this was 
of twice the size, and with cheeks exhibiting a state of the 
most florid health. 

Besides this there was, as usual in Grandmamma’‘s 
Christmas bundle, something for every member of the 
family; and so the evening went on festive wings. 

Poor little Dolly! only that afternoon she had watered 
with tears the dismal long straight seam, which stretched 
on before her as life sometimes does to us, bare, disagree 
able and cheerless. She had come home crying, little 
dreaming of the joy just approaching: but before bed-time 
no cricket on the hearth was cheerier or more noisy. She 
took the new dolly to bed with her, and could hardly 
sleep for the excitement of her company. 

Meanwhile, Hiel had brought the Doctor a message to 
the following effect: 

‘*T was drivin’ by, Tim Hawkins’s, and Mis’ Hawkins she 
come out and says they’re goin’ to bev an apple-cuttin’ 
there to-morrow night, and she would like to hev you and 
Mis’ Cushin’ and all your folks come—Nabby and all.” 

The Doctor and his lady of course assented. 

“Wal, then, Doctor—ef it’s all one to you,” continued 
Hiel, ‘‘ I'd like to take you over in my new double sleigh. 
I’ve jest got two new strings o’ bells up from Boston, and 
I think we'll sort o’ make the snow fly. S'pose there'd be 
no objection to takin’ my mother ‘long with ye?" 

“*Oh, Hiel, we shall be delighted to go in company with 
your mother, and we're ever so much obliged so you.” 
said Mrs. Cushing. 

‘* Wall, I'll be round by six o'clock,” said Hiel. 

“Then, wife,’’ said the Doctor, * we'll take Dolly, and 
make up for the loss of her party.” 

(To be continued.) 


A CASE OF KELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE has occurred in 
Cairo, Egypt, which is the more marked because instances 
of the kind now so seldom occur. A young Mahomedan, 
Professor in one of Dr. Lancing’s American mission 
schools, some time since expressed a desire to embrace 
Christianity. As proselytism is not the aim of the schools 
there had been no previous pressure brought to bear, and 
the act was entirely of his own will. He was told of the 
difficulties he would meet, the inevitable loss of caste and 
friends, and rather dissuaded than urged. Persisting. 
however, in his determination, and the consent of his 
father being obtained, he was at length admitted to the 
church. For a time all went well. He lived at the mission 
and continued teaching. One night, however, he left the 
school and did not again appear. It was feared that he 
had been drafted into the army, and goverment aid was 
invoked to search him out. Finally, after a long hunt in 
which the American and British diplomatic agents took an 
active part, the young man was traced to a house belong- 
ing to his father, and there found in an abject and terrified 
condition and professing nis recantation of Christianity. 
He was assured that he would be protected, but solemnly 
affirmed his purpose to hold by the faith of his fathers. 
Upon this Dr. Lancing had no alternative but to give him 
up. Not long after. however, there came to the mission in 
the night-time a wretched refugee. It was the pervert, who 
declared that all his apparent falling away was due to 
threats and oppression, that his life had been in daily dan 
ger from fanaticism, that he had at last escaped from the 
thraldom, that his faith was as strong as ever, and that he 
asked for protection. Protection was of course given, and 
he remains now at the mission, never leaving the house 
save with the other inmates, and then only to attend 
divine service at the English church. What the result 
will be no one can tell; though much is apprehended from 
the awakened fanaticism of the Moslems, and it would, no 
doubt, be the wiser thing to send the young man from the 
country. 


Tuis little life-boat of an Earth, with its noisy crew of a 
Mankind, and all their troubled History, will one day have 
vanished; faded like a cloud-speck from the azure of the 
All! What then is man! What then is man! He endures 
but for an hour, and is crushed before the moth. Yet in 
the being and in the working of a faithful man is there 
already (as all faith, from the beginning, gives aesurance) 
a something that pertains not to this wild death-element of 
Time; that triumphs over Time, and is, and will be, when 
Time shall be no more.—{Thomas Carlyle. 
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Lublisher’s Departucnt. 


New York, Marca 20, 1878. 














Editorial Department, -— Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stam pe. 


~~ 





Business Department.—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Get the Genuine Article. 

The great popularity of “* Wilbor’s Compound 
of Cod Liver Oil and Lime,’”’ has induced some 
unprincipled persons to attempt to palm off a 
simple article of their own manufacture; but 
any person who is suffering from Coughs, 
Colds, or Consumption should be careful 
where they purchase this article. It requires 
no puffing; the results following its use are 
its best recommendations, and the proprietor 
has ample evidence on file of its extraordinary 
success in pulmonary complaints. The phos- 
phate of lime possesses a most marvelous 
healing power, as combined with the pure 
Cod Liver Oil by Dr. Wilbor. This medicine 
is regularly prescribed by the medical faculty. 
For sale by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. 





Kvery Business Man 
Is interested in protecting himself aguinst the 
possible alteration of his checks or drafts; 
especially since the courts have decided that 
when checks so altered are paid by the bank 
the loss falls upon the drawer. To prevent 
such alterations Mr. C. A. Randall, 180 Broad- 
way, whose advertisement appears in another 
column. has brought out the “ Bankers’ and 
Brokers’ Check Protector ’’—a little mechan- 
ical arrangement which combines utility with 
beauty, durability and cheapness. Those who 
use it find it a valuable article, and may be 
sure that any check to which it has been ap- 
plied cannot be successfully raised. 





Hip Disease, Contracted Limbs and 
Curved Spine can now be cured without 
uny surgical operatiou, pain or confinement. 
Heavy and expensive supporters discarded. 
No charge for examination. Dr. Mann has 
had 36 years experience. Office 133 West 41st 
St. Saturday, Sunday and Monday A.M. 

“Dr. Mann is a personal acquaintance of 
mine. He is skillful, successful and honest. 
I should puta child of mine under bis care if 
I was so unhappy as to need such service. 

“(Rev.) H. W. BEECHER.” 





During the past season many altera- 
tions and improvements have characterized 
the internal arrangements of the popular 
American House, Boston. Although the 
Hotel is one of the oldest and decidedly the 
largest first-class House in New England 
there are few so well kept and none so clean 
and comfortable. 





Plymouth Organ Concert. 


At the next Organ Ooncert at Plymouth 
Church on Saturday, the 28rd inst., the per- 
formers will be Mr. Chas. B. Schuyler, organ- 
ist (his first appearance here since his return 
from Germany); Mrs. Anna Holbrook Rosan, 
vocalist; Miss Fannie Palmer, elocutionist. 





saratoga Springs in Winter, 


Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute has Turk- 
ish, Russian, Hydropathic and Electro-ther- 
mal bathe, equalizer, and many other facilities 
for treating nervous, lung, female and otber 
diseases. Send for a circular. 





Don’t Irritate Your Lungs with a 
Stubborn Cough, when Dr. Jayne’s Expecto- 
rant can be so readily procured. Sore Throats 
and Lungs are speedily helped by it. 





Church Cushions, Cotton Felt Mattrasses 
and Patent Spring Dress Pillows, manufac- 
tured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 
New York and Boston. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


onl lies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
ieee af tg Schoois; fessors, Tutors, 
ana 10 Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
a 
mene going abroad or to the country prompt- 


A t " - NG, American and For- 
"ap cachers! Ages x ‘ A. Fs nion Square (Broad- 
way side), New 





SCRIBNER FOR APRIL. 


EDITION, 75,000-EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This unrivaled monthly,—the only mag- 
azine of its class, made up wholly of 
original matter, and combining the high- 
est literary excellence with the most 
artistic illustrations and the broadest pop- 
ularity,—closes with the present issue its 
fifteenth volume. The February Scris- 
NER was declared by the Buffalo Courter 
to be ‘‘ beyond question the most superb exr- 
ample of what can be done in the line of 
magazine making that has ever appeared in 
this or any other country,” while the N. Y. 
Express said: ‘*ScCRIBNER for March 
NEARLY comes up to the Mid-winter num- 
ber, both as regards its illustrations and its 
literary matter;” and the N. ¥. Evening 
Post said: ** The March ScrRIBNER 178 not 
one whit behind its predecessor in interest.” 

In the April ScRIBNER there 1s a fresh 
and entertaining article entitled, 


A QUEEN AT SCHOOL. 
Being letters from a fellow-pupil of the 
young Queen of Spain. 


A NEW STORY BY BRET HARTE, 
in his best vein, ‘‘ Two Saints of the Foot 
Hills ;” Constance Fennimore Woolson 
has ‘* King David,” a story of the South 
since the war. Clarence Cook writes of 
‘* Macramé Lace,” with exquisite illustra- 
tions. Mary Blake has more to say about 
‘* Twenty-six bours a Day” and how to 
use them. George B. Prescott, Electri- 
cian of the ‘‘ Western Union Tel. Co.,” 
tells us of the wonders of the 


TELEPHONE-—and PHONOGRAPH, 
by which the very voice and tones of a 
speaker can be reproduced years after his 
decease. Two artist-writers appear in the 
number,—W. Mackay Laffan, who tells 
about ‘** Deer-Hunting” in the Michigan 
woods, in the series on American Sports; 
and Howard Pyle, who has an exquisite 
pea and pencil sketch of 
THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 

There is also a valuable illustrated paper 
on a comparatively new branch of Amer- 
ican manufacture,—Lead-Pencil making, 
which seems likely to reach the pre- 
eminence here over the foreign ‘‘ makes,” 
already attained by the American watcb. 
‘The Mosaic Creation and Modern Sci- 
ence,” is a paper which will be likely to 
provoke discussion among scientists. The 
vew department of Communications con- 
tains a letter on the Erie Canal and, from 
Noah Brooks, more 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN. 

Dr. Holland writes of Caourch Debts, 
the Tramp, and Falling from High Places. 
The poetry has the breath of Spring in it, 
and the fun of the number, a part of 
which is specially copyrighted, under the 
title, ‘‘ Biddy McGinnis at the Photo- 
grapher’s,” suggested by ‘‘ Miss Maloney 
on the Chinese Question,” is especially 
good in its way. 
TWO AMERICAN SERIALSTORIES 
are continued,—‘' Roxy,” a Story of the 
Campaigo of 1840, by Dr. Eggleston, of 
which Boyesen writes: ‘‘ The characters 
are admirably conceived and vigorously 
drawn. The plot gives promise of many 
strikingly dramatic situations, and the 
whole story is pervaded with a flavor of the 
soil which stamps it as a genuinely Ameri- 
can product ;” and ‘* His Ivheritance,” a 
Story of Army Life, by Miss Trafton, of 
which the ASpringfiedd Republican says: 
“Tt is maintained with masteriy art, and 
wakens anew surprise at her power of 
realistic painting in scenes so foreign to 
her experience.” Apply to the nearest 
book-seller for terms on back numbers 
containing the earlier chapters of these 
two splendid American serial stories. 

SCRIBNER & CO. 


“What our Boys are Reading.” 


In reply to this question, we will say 
thousands are reading St. WicHo.as, 
Scribner’s Illustrated Magazine for Girls 
and Boys, and reading it with the greatest 
delight. It is of this magezine that the 
New YorsE TRIBUNE says: “Jn the ava- 
lanche of immoral literature that threatens 





finished surface to the pen. 





the children, some strong, vitally wholesome, 
and really attractive magazine is required 
for them, and St. Nicholas has reached a 
higher platform, and commands for this 
service wider resources in art and letters, 
than any of its predecessors or contempor- 


aries.” 
A $2.50 OFFER. 

To meet the increased demand for Sr. 
NICHOLAS, and to give all subscribers the 
back numbers of the Serial Stories, we 
offer to give the numbers for November 
and December, 1877, free to all who sub- 
scribe now with us or any dealer, paying 
$2.50 in advance for the remaining ten 


numbers of the volume; that is, from 
November, 1877, to October 1878, in- 
elusive. 


FIVE SERIAL STORIES. 


These numbers, which are an advance 
upon any of the previous volumes, will 
contain the following Seriab Stories entire : 
““Under the Lilacs,” by Miss Alcott; 
‘“‘The Raven and the Angels,” by the 
author of ‘‘ The Schénberg-cotta Family ;” 
‘*Drifted Into Port,” a Story of Boys’ 
School Life in England ; ** Tower Moun- 
tain,” a Robinson Crusoe Story ; ‘‘ Dab 
Kinser,” the Story of a Growing Boy ; 
besides shorter Stories, Sketches of Travel, 
Papers on Biograpby, History, Sports, 
Games, etc., etc. 

The April Number is now ready, price 25 
cents, $3.00 a year. For sale by 
all Book sellers and News-dealers, 
ScRIBNER & Co., New- York. 


Stationery and Printing 


DEPARTMENT. 
182 Fifth Ave., New York, 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have recently received 
some very attractive new styles of Writing 
Papers to which they would invite attention. 
—T these may be mentioned the Cream 
and Azure shades of Ward’s Irish Linen 
Paper, and this is specially recommended to 
those who desire to use a paper in the cor- 
rect style, and one which — nts a well- 
P. Putnam’s 
Sons have recently reduced their prices on 
all their imported papers, and they are now 
able to offer these at much lower rates than 
ever before. 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESURIPTION 
Done upon the Premises. 
NING, ENGRAVING, STAMPING, 
AND ILLUMINATING. 
tar” Stationery and Card Etiquette, and 
samples of Writing Papers sent to any ad- 
dress upon rece ipt of ten ce nts. 





DESIG 





NEW 


§. §. Library Books. 


Take Care of No. 1. By PoweEr.$1 00 
The House inthe Glen. . . . 125 
Life of Dr. Kitto. By Dr. Eanir. 1 25 
Milly’s Whims. By Miss Matu- 

EWS Sa + * oo 
Haps and Mishaps. By the 

Misses MATHEWS. 6 vols. Ina box. 7 50 
The Kingdom of Judah. By 

the author of ‘* Wide, Wide World.” 1 50 
The King in his — By 

Rev. RICHARD NEWTON, . . 125 
The Old Looking-Glass. “By 

the author of “Ministering Children.” 1 00 
Fighting the Foe. Illustrated. . 150 
Scamp and I. Meapr. Illustrated 1 25 
Pine Needles. A Tale. WARNER. 1 50 
Littleand Wise. W.W.Newron. 1 25 
Indian Stories. By A. L. O. E. 075 

“We know of no publishing house in America 
that publishes so many good Sunday schoo! Books, 
with so littie that is sensational,asthatof ROBERT 


CARTER & BROTHERS.”’—Kev. Dr. Eggleston in the 
Nat. 8. S. Teacher. 








Carters’ Cheap S. S. Library, No. 1, 


50 vols., in a Case, net, $20.00. 


Carters’ Cheap S.S, Library, No, 2, 


50 vols., in a Cuse, net, $20.00. 





t@ Send for our New Catalogue of Books for 
the Young. 





ss. =. LAprazice supplied - favorable 
og and with great care i e selection, 


pork from ye jet ties a 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY, NEW | YORK. — > 


50 Best Mixed Cards. w't» nume, ry case, », WaC., OF or 25 
no 2alike,lUc. utft Iie. Dcwa & Co.. Bristol, Ct. 








1000 Music 
USIC 


AND 
CLASSICAL 

at 50c. each. 
Send for ful) Catalogue of celebrated 


Oratorios and Masses, 


full scores, at-50 cents each. 


OPERAS, $1.00. 
NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems! 


ARRANGED FOR 


CHURCH OR PARLOR nueaeaied 
with or wi‘ hout pedals. 
By ALBERT W. BER( 
Contains abous 100. oifferent een _— dt 
all occasions. Price $2.00. 


SONGS FO ae 


CHILD 3% 


A most ee ay collection of fifteen ~ . oe 
little Son of « cheerful, happy character. The 
music by F. J.L. Tucker and Dr. Wm. H. Walter. 
Uctavo, tinted paper, price 50 cents, 

Published by WM. A. Fore & CO., 
Broadway and 39 Union Square. } 








Now Supply your Sunday School with 


HEAVENWARD. 


The latest and best collection of Sundsy Schoo! 
Songs, by JAMES R. MURRAY. P. P. BLISS and 
other famous writers; and the only new bowk con- 
taining the best songs of the lamented BLIss. No 
other bovuk equals it in popularity. S lo by most 
booksellers. Samples, in paper c ‘vers, mailed for 
2 cents. Price in bourds 35cte. $40 per 100. 


New Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, 
SONCS OF FAITH. 


A leading religious journal thus speaks of this 
new book : 

“This new collection is the same size as the No. 
land No. 2 prepared by Messrs. Sunkey and Bliss. 
It has in all over 740 choice pieces. Awong these 
are muny of the most popular + “nd soul-stirripg 
compositions of our day, such as “HOt D Hy 
FORT.” “THE NINETY AND NINE.’ * WHAT 
FRIEND WE HAVE INJE~ “US,”“WHAT SHA L f. 
THE HARVEST BE” “RESEING AT TH 
CRORSB,’ Sith manv others. Besides the spears 
is a lurger number of living, heart-inspir- 
ing, original pieces of music and words than 
we have seeninany book of this kind. Price 
in boards, Words and music, obcerts. $4) ver hun- 
area. Words only, 6 eta. $0.00 per hunarea 
CHAPEL ANTHEMS i« the latest and best 

book tor Chuirs etvc.. by Dr. J. B. HERBERT. 
Price $1.25 
THE GALAXY.—New book tor Conventions, 
Singing Schuuls etc., by J. WILLIAM SUFFERN. 

Price $1.00 
e Pe ge tl of Music and Music Books sent 
ree 
Send 15 cents for sample of BRAINARD’s MU - Al. 
WORLD containing $2.00 worth of music. 1.50 
per year. 


S. Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


WILLIAMS & MANSS, WM.A.POND &CO., 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 





School Music Books! 
EMERSON & TILDEN 


High School Choir. $9.00 per dozen. 


A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


School Song Book. © PY *S57in.%" > 


Fine Book for Girls’ High and Normal Schools. 


Choice Trios. W.S8. TILDEN. $9 per dozen. 


Three part Songs for Female Colleges, Sem! 
naries, &c. 
8. TILDEN. 


Grammar School Choir. “ys. 8: 72" 


Excellent Collection for High or Grammar 
Schools. 





American School Music Readers, 
In 3 Books. each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. 
Carefully prepared for Graded Schools. 





The following are favorite general collections 
of genial Songs for Commun Schools. 


SONG ECHO.................. H. 8. PERKINS. .75 
MOCKING BIRD......... W.0O. PERKINS. .5O 
MUSIC TEACHER............ C. EVerEsT. 50 
OUR FAVORITE............. H. P. DANKs. .60 





MUSIC CHARTS. By Dr. LoweLL MAson. 
Large Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Le«sona, 
plain'y visible to ali, saviog much trouble, ensily 
set up and used, and furnishing a complete course 
of ee Sent by Express. In two rvils or seta. 
Each $8.0. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co.. 843 Broadway, N. N.Y. 

A} USIC FOR THE MILL ION.-25 pi pieces of 
popular sheet Music sent to any address on 


roonpt of $1. 2 cts. foré pieces and Catalogue. 
.H. BONER & Co., Agt’s, 1102 Chestnut St., Phila 











Any sc HOOL | BOOK 
wantes furnished at LOW 
RATES. Prices given on 
application. 
BOOK S. American Book Exchange, 


55 BEEKMAN §T.. 
New YorRK 
ety N& COS 
talogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent tree by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST... New Vork 








BE ** Crown Editions.”” #).0 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HoMe’s ou os 6 vole, Cloth, oxwe gilt. 
arenoe 8 6 vols. Cloth, extra gi) 
CLAXTON, KEMSEN & HAFFELFING ER. Phila. 
ITIVE THINKER, Science Hal! New 
York, advocates Busitive Philosophy and Ke- 
lNgion of Humanity. $1.50 a year; 75 cts. 6 wu ontbs; 
40 cts.3 months. Send 6 cts. for copy ard circular. 


40 outae 





Cardy, with name, 10 cts. 


ents 
ONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


TT\HE following remarks were made by Mr. 

Beecher at a Memorial Service for a child of 
tive years, held in Brooklyn, February 22d, 1878. 
They are reproduced here, both to satisfy the de- 
sire of many who heard them, and also in the 
hope that they may bring consolation to other 
shadowed homes. 

REMARKS OF MR. BEECHER.* 

We are met in this Memorial Service to comfort 
ourselves with the certainty of divine truth as it 
stands connected with our little ones. Surely, it 
requires not years, nor great public services, to 
make it fit and proper that a memorial should be 
set up for one that is gone, when we read what 
is the place and value of little children in the 
thought and in the presence of God. 

In reading the Old Testament we are impressed 
with the mournfulness which was felt, in the early § 
times to which it refers, with regard to the death 
of all except such as were gloriously slain in bat- 
tle, or such as were old, and went cut like a 
burned-up wick. There was then no illumination 
of the act of dying. Men did not die with the 
rising sun: they died, as it were, with the setting 
sun, when darkness rolled toward midnight. 

But the moment you strike the New Testament 
the whole atmosphere changes, and there is com- 
fort—but not such comfort only as mere philoso- 
phy tries to administer to as. The comfort of the 
New Testament belongs to the whole realm of the 
mind. It ineludes the better and purer life, and 
the certainty of reunion beyond the grave. 

In the case of our children it is very natural 
that we should attempt to look forward, and ask, 
What is the ministry toward them in the life to 
come? and What is their ministry there? But 
there is a thought before that, and far more sol- 
uble than that: namely, What is the ministry of 
children here? 

I hardly think that civilization, in the way that 
men are established and live, could go on but 
for the ministry of children. A certain work is 
done by our schools, by our colleges, by our vari- 
ous institutions; but there are ground-elements 
in human character, indispensable to the civilized 
and refined man, which these do not produce; and 
I do not know how they could be brought out by 
any other development than that which takes 
place in the Christian household under the minis- 
tration of the little ones. Indeed, that is true 
which was said by the Prophet—‘‘A little child 
shall lead them.” That the little child is the 
master of its masters, and that it rules the family 
by its weakness and its helplessness, we all know. 
In no other place do we see so much bowing down 
of the superior to the inferior as in the household ; 
and not unfrequently the stronger we are in in- 
telligence, the firmer in will, the deeper in feel- 
ing, and the more all-comprehending in affection, 
the more we throw these qualities out as a golden 
atmosphere about the little child, and make our 
life its life, and buoy it up. This little preacher 
lies in the cradle teaching us to be Christians; 
teaching us to love that which is not lovely, but 
which has in it elements that promise a future 
disclosure of loveliness; teaching us to seek, not 
our own good, but the good of another: teaching 
us to give our proud strength utterly to the weak- 
ness of unrequiting childhood, even in its earliest 
days. 

As the child develops and comes into the social 
sphere, and begins to be a social creature in the 
alphabetic forms, our minds mingle with its wind, 
und we are unto it wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption, if I may be al- 
lowed to give a domestic turn to these words. 
Under such circumstances the child feeds not 
more from the mother’s bosom than it feeds from 
the heart and soul of the father and mother in its 
feelings and affections. 

So the ministry of the child, as a little instruc- 
tor, teaches us the very sublimest lessons. By 
this quiet, tranquil, unrecorded process, we learn 
the deepest thing that is taught in the word of 
God, that which is deeper than any doctrine of 
decrees—namely, the power to love that which it- 
self is not lovely; which is only a prophecy of 
loveliness, or merely discloses the first faint twi- 
light of it. The full lore of the reciprocation, the 


* Passages of Scripture read: 2 Kings, iv., 18-35: 2 Sam., 
xi., 18228; Matt., xvili., 24; Matt., xix., 13-15: 1 Thes., iv.. 
13-18, 





interchange, the commerce of love—that belongs 
toa later period; but in all the earlier periods of 
life the child teaches us: to give without receiving 
—without receiving, at any rate, in the same 
measure or in the same kind that we give. 

It is perfectly rational to suppose that God, in 
the greater family, in the larger sphere, is doing 
the same thing for his children which we are doing 
for our children; that he is doing it for the heav- 
enly host; that he is doing it for the whole uni- 
verse; that he is making himself the center of his 
creation, and pouring himself out upon darkness, 
upon weakness, upon want and sorrow; that he is 
the father and the mother in all this vast realm, 
making it beautiful, as the father and the mother 
of a household on earth make it beautiful by 
giving their life, hour by hour, and moment by 
moment, day and night, through months and 
years, to their helpless little children. 

Then, besides the teaching of this truth, which 
might be called the constitutional ministry of 
children in the household, there is another minis- 
try which works in invisible ways. I can conceive 
of an artist who should paint, as some people 
write, with invisible ink. He goes through a 
newly builded or a newly appropriated house, 
and works, and seems to be marking the walls; 
but from his pencil nothing comes, no fresco, 
either on the ceiling or on the sides of the rooms. 
He continues to work for days, and weeks, and 
months, during the winter weather, and then de- 
parts. And on some beautiful day in June, when 
the air comes to exactly the right temperature, 
and the constituent elements are happily coinci- 
dent, by some chemical action the artist’s work is 
disclosed, and that house is filled with exquisite 
pictures, above, on either hand, all around. We 
walk in a trance of beauty; that which we behold 
is like the reproduction of a dream, or the inear- 
nation of a poem. The house glows. 

Now, our children are little artists; and by 
their quips and pranks, by their mirth, by their 
earnest love, by their strange manner when knowl- 
edge dawns upon their minds, by their moments 
of devotion, by their little pattering prayers, by 
the ten thousand ways in which they carry their 
daily life, they are filling the house, they are filling 
the air, with pictures which are never so beauti- 
ful as afterwards when they are gone. Then the 
dress that they wore, the book that their fingers 
thumbed and from which they got their first in- 
struction, the place where they sat and looked up 
with a merry laugh, the couch which was theirs, 
the hymn that they sang—all these things, which 
were transiently remarked by us, but which we 
had, perhaps, forgotten, begin to blossom out. 
Our memory is frescoed with the rarest and sweet- 
est and most delicate of all conceivable thoughts 
and feelings. They sanctify every place where 
the departed loved ones have been. A golden 
mist seems to have been let down from heaven 
upon it; and it never can be other than sacred to 
our eyes. And here we get the meaning of a 
sacredness which no ecclesiastical hand can im- 
pose on material. It comes from the life itself 
that is associated with all the scenes in the midst 
of which we walk or live. 

This is true where children are only ordinary 
children; but where, as in this case, children have 
exquisite qualities, of course the touches are finer 
and the pictures are on gold ground, with ara- 
besques allround aboutthem. Their life has been 
full of charming little sayings and doings; and if 
one only has the power to remember these, and 
wisely translate them and appropriate them, their 
mission has been to fill his future as well as his 
past with joy. 

And then comes the future ministry of children. 
That they are dear to God, and that they go 
quicker than a shooting star into his presence 
when they leave us, we are not left to doubt; but 
what is their ministry there, about which our 
thoughts inquire more than about their ministry 
in the past, we know not. We know that in the 
surrounding throng the children were more to 
Christ than all the others. We know (whatever 
it may mean) that their angels stand in the pres. 
ence of the Father and behold his face. 

Now, whatever our relations may be in life, 
when we stand at the grave, and have buried our 
friends, we long to see them again; whether our 
departed be parents, venerable, gathered as a 
shock of corn, or our companions and equals, 
taken in mid-life, or our little children, we fain 





would behold them in their new life; but we can- 
not. And what do we get instead? We get this: 
when God shall bring again the Lord Jesus Christ 
he shall bring them with him. The apostle says 
that we shall be together with them. ‘‘ And so 
we shall ever be with the Lord.” 

Who can understand the grandeur and the full- 
ness of the meaning of that? Who can take in 
the horizon which it opens to our thought? The 
eternal presence; the wonder and the mystery of 
the heart of God; the very solar center of the moral 
universe—who can form any adequate conception 
of these things? And yet it is to enter the realm 
of these things that our little children depart. 
There they are safe; there they are nourished. 
They will wait in that harbor where no storm 
comes until we go up thither; and they shall be 
gathered to us again: not as they were when they 
were upon earth, not seeming to us as they did 
then (looking with spirit eyes, doubtless we shall 
want something else, and doubtless we shall have 
something else); but truly ours, truly together 
with us, and we and they together with the Lord. 
So, ‘‘comfort one another with these words.” 

Dearly beloved, we are all gathered together 
here as one family. This is our loss, and it is our 
gain. We all knew the darling child; no one 
could be in his presence and see the joyous 
sparkle of his little life and not remember it. If 
there be loss it is the loss of all of us. The gain, 
too, is a gain for all; and it is a great gain; itisa 
new translation and a new marvel, such as no 
prophet ever dreamed of. The in-breaking of 
this radiant child into the heavenly land was 
hailed, I think, with a shout of gladness which it 
never entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
And he is a little prince. It is we only that are 
yet in the land of poverty and. of shadows. 


PRAYER. 


DEAR Lord, thou hast taught us to believe without see- 
ing. Thou hast arrayed thyself in our thought and im- 
agination with such beauty and strength and wisdom and 
glory; thou hast turned upon us such an eye of love, of 
yearning, of longing; thou hast carried thyself so bounti- 
fully, with a knowledge of our infirmities and sins; thou 
hast been so gracious to us in all the estate of life, that we 
have learned to put our all into thine hand. We are as a 
candle in a golden candlestick; and thou bearest us about; 
and we are thine. Everything that we have and hope for 
is thine; thou hast cast a shadow of thyself in an atmos- 
phere of love upon all the earth; it is the thought of thee 
and thy presence that makes the world beautiful to us; 
and in life we look at all things through the comeliness of 
thy providence. We will not behold darkness. We hear 
dissonance, and harshness, and discord, and wailing and 
woe, afar off; but we will not listen to them. The dark- 
ness is going. The midnight is passing away. We are 
weary watchers waiting for the dawn; but already we be- 
hold the twilight over the hills. The morning star has 
risen; the sun of righteousness makes haste; and when that 
shall come all things will be swallowed up in a flood of 
light. 

We rejoice that thou hast made thyself to our thought 
so full of grandeur and glory, so compassionate, so holy, 
and yet so unexacting, so lenient toward fault, so forgiving 
of transgression and iniquity and sin. 

Such is our confidence in thee that we are not afraid of 
thee. We are not afraid of thy hand red with blood. We 
are not afraid of that pure heart which was pierced for 
our sin. Thou art the nourishing God; thou art the 
mother bearing us in thine arms with infinite tenderness, 
for our good and for thy glory; arid we are not afraid to 
give to thee the things which are most dear to us. We are 
not afraid to speak our love to thee, believing that thine 
eye will look upon it and purify it: believing that all that 
is imperfect and human in it thou wilt purge away; be- 
lieving that thou wilt refine it with ineffable goodness 
until it shall be an affection meet for the heavenly land. 
We are not afraid to bring our children to thee, dear as 
they are to us; and we are not jealous because thou lovest 
them even more than we do. We are not afraid to put 
them out of the cradle and out of our arms into thine 
arms. There we are not afraid to leave them. There no 
cry shall come from them. There no sorrow or pain shall 
befall them. There, forever, in thy presence, they shall 
be nourished by infinite love with angelic care, and shall 
grow in the spiritual life. 

We hail and bless the good fortune that hath been vouch- 
safed to our loved ones who have departed. While the 
world walks with a heavy tread, they move with a light 
step; and though our hearts are sometimes sad, they re- 
joice as the angels of God. 

And now, we pray, O Lord, that thou wilt continue thy 
presence in this beloved household, and to every member 
of it. Grant that the effect of thy ministration toward 
them, in the past, in the present and in the future, may be 
to develop in them love and wisdom, May none of them 
shrink if thou comest with the hand of surgery, or bearing 
the cup that contains bitter medicine. Thou art a physi- 
cian, and art in love seeking to heal, and not to destroy ; 
and may they not draw back at thine approach. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the hours of weakness; the 
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empty bours; the hours of weariness; the sad and heavy 
hours; and the radiant hours. 

Bless, we beseech of thee, all those who are drawn near to 
each other by this new tie which binds us in loyalty and 
love to one another. May we more and more look upon 
life as a shadow that is fleeing. How fast it goes! We 
are strangers and pilgrims on earth. This is not our home. 
We cannot build for the soul here. We have a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. We have a city 
whose builder and maker is God. Nor are we far from it. 
Sénd forth, then, something of the fragrance that is there- 
in and thereabout. By this sacred prescience, by this fore- 
taste of the heavenly rest, comfort us in the trials of this 
life, and prepare us for the eternity and the glory of the 
life that is to come. 

We ask these things in the name of the Beloved, to 
whom, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, shall be 
praises evermore. Amen. y 


THE CHOICE. 
Ben Ezra, mourning wild 
Above the body of his child, 
His faith with fate unreconciled, 
Complained, and could not understand 
Why Death’s relentless hand 
A thousand common lives should spare 
To snatch a life so fair. 


‘The old outlive the young; 
The sweetest song is hushed ere it be sung: 
The loveliest bud,” he thought, 

‘Is come to naught; 
The page of brightest promise falls unread ; 
Oh, cruel jest !” he said. 


At last 
His soul flew back into the past. 
Again he smiled above his new-born son, 
And was aware of One 
Who, standing by the cradle, spake: 
‘This gift again I take 
When but a few swift years are sped. 
Now choose !” the Presence said : 
‘Since by the changeless, fathomless decree, 
This bitter loss must be, 
Were it not better I should touch 
The child, and mar it, lest it grow to such 
As, losing, thou would’st mourn too much ¢ 


“Or shall I crown it with my rarest crown 
Of glory, to bring down 
A deeper shadow when it fades 
Than common shades / 
So would’st thou have—and miss— 
The greater bliss !” 


‘*Nay !” cried Ben Ezra; ‘since this grace 
Bides but so little space, 
Keep back no gift of treasures manifold 
That heaven doth hold; 
But pour the brightness of all spheres 
Into my child’s few years, 
That I may drink of joy’s full measure first, 
Though afterwards I thirst !” 


The vision fled. 

Ben Ezra was alone beside his dead ; 

And, while afresh he grieved, 

Praised God, with tears, that such a child had 
lived ! Dw. BR. 





LETTER FROM ROME. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
T is rare that in the history of a nation important 
events crowd on one another as they have done the 
last few weeks in Rome. Between the 9th of January 
and the 20th of February, Rome has changed her king 
and her Pope. I was meditating a letter on the Con- 
clave, which there was every reason to supp se would be 
lengthy, when, after a brief enclosure of 44 hours, the 
announcement comes from the great balcony of St. 
Peter’s that the Pope is elected! At3p. M. my atten- 
tion was called to the fact that all the church bells of 
the city were ringing, and that this certainly indicated 
the completion cf the election. Jumping into a carriage 
I took the road to St. Peter’s, and quickly found myself 
in a long file of vehicles moving step by step towards 
the same point. 

What a sight met my eye when I reached that noble 
Piazza! It wasin the lower part one mass of carriages, 
and in the upper one mass of moving human beings. I 
could hardly believe the news, and fancied that, after 
all, the great crowd had come, as on the previous day, to 
see the spumaia, or smoke issuing from the little tube in 
the Sistine Chapel, where the ballots were to be burned, 
and whose little coil would be the only sign of life 
which would reach the outside world from the mysteri- 
ious enclosure. I at once learned, however, that the 
announcement of the election of Cardinal Pecci, with 
the title of Leo XIII., had been made from the grand 
balcony at 1 Pp. m. and that the people had come to- 
gether to receive the new Pope’s blessing. 

In olden times this blessing was wont to be given 
from the exterior balcony of St. Peter’s, and the crowd, 
etill boing for the old custom yet standing in doubt, 
divided itself between the inside of the church and the 
Piszza. My instincts told me that the new Pope could 








not make so violent a change from the seclusion and 
isolation of the last seven years of Papal life, and 
accordingly I was within the church when, with a sud- 
den rush, thousands came sweeping in as the news spread 
like an electric current that the blessing would be given 
within. ‘*Eccolo! eccolo!” (there he is !) exclaimed 
the crowd, as a crimson hanging was spread over the 
balcony, a cardinal appeared bearing a large cross, and 
at his side was seen a tall man with white hair arrayed 
in the white vestments of a pope. At this moment the 
enthusiasm of the people broke forth, and the grand 
Basilica, only 1 few days before a house of mouraing, 
resounded with shouts of welcome, and cries of ‘‘ Viva 
il Papa!” Hats were flung high and handkerchiefs 
waved, and St. Peter’s was for the moment a republican 
hall. But the hand of the attendant cardinal was raised 
deprecatingly, and in a few moments all was hushed 
into silence. Then the Pope, advancing to the front 
and slowly making the sign of the cross, first on his 
own breast and then over the people, pronounced in 
clear and musical tones the solemn blessing : ‘‘ Benedicat 
vos Deus omnipotens Pater, et Filius, et Spiritus 
Sanctus,” and from that immense throng there came 
back a mighty, a glorious Amen. 

Then gradually the church began to empty, but still 
the thousands lingered outside in the vain hope tbat the 
blessing might be repeated there. Those who have 
seen the Piazza of St. Peter’s wiil be able to picture the 
scene for themselves; to those who have not seen it, it 
is impossible to describe it. 

A battalion of infantry has been employed by the 
Italian Government ever since the beginning of the 
Conclave in watching the approach to the Vatican, so 
as to render any disturbance impossible, and to-day 
there was, in addition, a Jarge body of ‘‘ Carabinieri;” 
but the only force needed was that of the police, and 
they only in regulating the order of tive carriages which 
were obliged to pass the narrow bridge of St. Angelo. 

The Romau people have won for themselves the re- 
spect of every observer during these days and weeks of 
excitement, and the arrangements of the municipal and 
military authorities for preserving order are beyond all 
praise. Huasdreds of thcusands visited the lying in 
state of the late Pope, and, a few days later, the Pan- 
theon, with its beautiful decorations for Victor Eman- 
uel’s great funeral mass; yet, although the latter 
building is small and has but one entrance, there was 
no difficulty whatever in gaining admittance. The 
military and the police, with untiring patience and un- 
ruffled temper, watched over the crowd who, but for 
this protection, would have trodden each other uader 
foot in their eagerness to see, and not an accident oc- 
curred, nor even an inconvenience was felt. It must 
be indeed a cold temperament that could witoess un- 
moved the scene of this afternoon. 

The favorite Protestant prediction that Pius IX. 
would be the last Pope is disproved, and the assertion 
that the institution of the Papacy has no hold on the 
Roman people is also disproved. Yet itis certain that 
no Pope ever began his reign under circurnstances so 
critical, or was ever the object of so mucb scrutiny aud 
distrust as is and will be Leo XIII. It was the temporal 
ruler that the people hated, not the spiritual Father, 
and the sorrow in thousands of sincere Cath: lic hearts is 
that, for the sake of political liberty, they have been 
deprived of the spiritual headship. If the new Pope 
could and would release himself from the trammels of 
his situation, if he could and would reconcile himself to 
the existing order of things, if he could and would 
come forth and bless the people and move among them 
as formerly, performing the grand ceremonies of which 
the Romans are so proud—if all this could be, the en- 
thusiasm of yesterday would be nothing compared to 
that which would itstantly break forth. 

He would be covered with blessings and his feet wet 
with tears of love and gratitude, flowers would be 
strewed along his path and he would be hailed as the 
Father, the Friend, the Deliverer of the people. Oh, 
did but the Roman bierarchy know of how much more 
value are the hearts of the people than those few acres 
of land over which they make such lamentation, they 
would not lose valuable time as they are now doing! 
But will they ever know? This is the great question. 
Will they ever open their eyes to see and their ears to 
hear what the Providence of God is doing before them? 
or will they stop their ears and barden their hearts and 
perish? The latter is the usually accepted Pr.testant 
theory, and I suppose that thousands of American Prot- 
estants would hail with gladness such a result. Shall I 
be pardoned for differing from them? Shal! I be par- 
doned for saying that, spite of its errors and corruptions, 
the Roman Catholic Church has in it elements of glory 
and beauty that would be a great loss to the world, and 
that I for one could not see it perish without unfeigned 
sorrow? But I am not likely to be called to such sor- 
row, or at least if such a thing were it would be when I 
should have reached a better world, whence with clearer 
eye I should discern the meaning of all God’s ways and 
so rejoice in all His doings. 

Those who look for the fall of the Roman Catholic 





Church forget that it is the only channel of salvation 
and hope beyond the grave to millions of human beings, 
who if this support were taken from them would sink 
into apathy and despair. They forget that the Roman 
Catholic Church contains and teaches all the truths ne- 
cessary to guide a soul from earth to heaven, and that 
these truths are imperishable. God is wiser than man. 
He will not destroy the chalice that bears the living 
water so long as it is the only cup from which millions 
of thirsty lips can quench their thirst. And yet His eye 
sees impurity as no other can, and sooner or later He 
will purge it away. 

Those who are familiar with Roman Catholic wor- 
ship, who have crossed the dread boundary which has 
so long kept Catholic and Protestant from each other, 
who have come into sympathy witb the great company 
of Christians so as to be able not only to say that they 
recognize them as brethren but actually to feel in their 
very hearts the spirit of unity—they are, it seems to 
me, the best judges of the situation. They know how 
impossible it would be for the millions who are accus- 
tomed to the gorgeous and glowing ceremonial and 
worship of the Roman Catholic Church to accept ona 
sudden the unadorned meeting houses, and the prosaic, 
intellectual kind of service which is their usual accompa- 
niment. Yet, there needs a reform, there must be a re- 
form, or the wrath of God will fall yet more heavily on 
this church, and the great question that is on all think- 
ing hearts is, ‘‘How and whence shall this reform 
come?” J. &. &. 

RomE, Feb. 20th. 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 
By THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 

i. great doctrine should be discussed under 

three heads—definition, proof, reply to objections. 
Here and now I attempt only definition. Tne first fault 
I fiod with the current louse newspaper discussion, and 
with much that pretends to be scholarly, is that it gives 
no definitions. It is very difficult to ascertain where a 
man stands among the many forms of opinion on this 
theme. 

1. The Dantean view. This is often confused with 
the Orthodox. Dante’s poetry, his imagery of brim- 
stone and fire, is not infrequently spoken of as if it were 
to-day the official utterance of the latest scholarship. 
The Dantean view, strictly so called, is repudiated by 
scholarly orthodoxy. Allow me to say, however, that 
1 believe in the existence of a spiritual body, and that | 
know, beyond a peradventure, that in this life, when a 
man is under the terrors of conscience, strange thrills of 
pain shoot through him; he is bowed down; there are 
many indications that the finest fibers of his structure 
are at war with the nature of things. We do not know 
but that in another state of existence the spiritual body 
will be darkened and bowed down, and shot through 
with pain as it is here. J cannot be sure that anyone is 
authorized to assert that in the next life there may not 
be pains as nearly physical as the spiritual body is. 
There is a spiritual body, and here and now it lies be- 
bind the finest fibers of our flesh, and here and now we 
feel some of the pains and blisses of which the spiritual 
body is susceptible. Ido not adopt the Dantean view 
of the state of the lost in another life, but I object to 
any man saying, who believes in a spiritual body, that 
there are no conditions adapted to that body to reveal 
God’s displacency there, just as similar conditions surely 
reveal the displacency of conscience here. Let no man 
whistle on this theme unti! he is out of Dante’s forest. 
There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in the pains that conscience gives us by its 
displacency, and the blisses it imparts by its compla- 
cency. When the cover of flesh is dropped, and we 
possess in fullness all the powers which now exist in 
embryo in this mysterious organism, who knows but 
that somewhere ip the next state of existence we shall 
understand what the dim but vast prophecies of our in- 
stinctive gestures in contrasted moral states. niean— 
standing erect, and having in our faces a light not of 
this world, or bowing down, feeling chains upon our 
limbs, and pains shooting through the innermost fibers. 
This quarter of the sky deserves a long gaze. We are 
fearfully and wonderfully made. 

2. The Romish view. This does not teach by author- 
ity that the pains of the next life will be physical, but 
yet asserts that it is dangerous to deny that they will be. 
In the ‘‘ North American Review,” lately (March-April, 
1878) a Romish writer defends a theory of the state of 
the impenitept almost Dantean. Of course, the doc- 
trine of the Romish purgatory is not upheld by Protest- 
ant scholars. 

3. The Orthodox view. What is it? I know that I 
venture much, but I am asking no one here to indorse 
my propositions; I claim no right to speak for others. 
When I set aside all exegetical considerations and use 
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only the light of ethical science, my view of future 
punishment is summed up in these six propositions: 

(1.) Argument which proves that sin will cease in- 
volves principles which prove that it would never begin. 
It has begun; and optimism must adjust itself to this 
fact of experience. 

(2.) Judicial blindness occurs under the operation of 
the two natural laws, that repeated sin impairs the judg- 
ment and that he whose judgment is impaired sins 
repeatedly. 

(3.) The self-propagating power of sin arises from 
these same laws, 

(4) The effectiveness of new light in another state of ex- 
istence to cause reform cannot be scientifically predicted face 
to face with these laws, 

(5.) Under the power of judicial blindness and tbe 
self-propagating nature of sin a man may fall into per- 
manent, voluntary, moral remoteness from God and its 
consequences, or final permanence of evil character. 

(6.) While sin continues its punishment will continue. 

The worth of an opinion in the world may be esti- 
mated by the number who hold it, and ty its practical 
effect in making men good. I am not prepared to 
aflirm that the agnostic doctrine 1s powerful in making 
men virtuous, or that the optimistic is, or that the sec- 
ond probationist is. Try the experiment of putting 
down opposite each one of these views a figure 
representing the prevalence of the opinion. Eighty out 
of every bundred of tbe professing Christians of the 
world hold the orthodox view. Some very important 
excrescences on the orthodox position are included in 
the Romish view. But throwing out the excrescences, 
and putting Romish and orthodox together, certainly 
eighty per cent. of those who profess Christianity hold 
that there is endlessness in future punishment. Well, 
now, I believe that has been an effective doctrine, on the 
whole, in making people virtuous. Facts oblige usto say, 
concerning these other forms of the doctrine of future 
punishment, that they do not work. It is historically 
certain that they have not been effective in obtaining 
supporters among those who profess to be serious men 
and women aid to take the Scriptures for their guide. 
With the highest figures my conscience will justify, I 
cannot raise any one of those doctrines above ten as 
compared with sixty-four. I do not find that their 
prevalence in the world and their power to do good fit 
them to be weighed against the more serious view; 
and so, according merely to the rule of count of heads 
and clack of tongues, there is really something to be 
said for the orthodox position. If you were to send out 
your ballot-box and take up a vote, I believe that you 
wuld find the opinion of the church far less changed 
as to substance than many of you suppose. One of the 
religious newspapers of this city has shown that more 
than seventy per cent, of tne men in the evangelical 
ministry of any denomination teach the orthodox view 
in substantial unity. The evangelical creeds of the 
world are practically a unit on the propositions which I 
have given here as deductions from established ethical 
science. I do not know an evangelical denomination 
on the globe that will deny either of these six assertions. 
Give me these six propositions, which have thus far 
seen battle, but not defeat, and I am willing to face any 
theology which stands simply on the spirit of time, 
and not on the spirit of eternity. 

Mr. Cook discussed the other phases of this question 
at. considerable length, but his view of the orthodox 
position sufficiently defines his personal creed. 





Science and Art. 


ArcTic EXPLORATION.—It is not unlixely that several 
expeditions will start during the coming season in search 
of adventure and the North Pole. Of these two will prob- 
ably carry the American flag. Captain Howgate’s we 
have already described. The other, which is to be fitted 
out by Mr. Bennett of the ‘“ Herald,” will, it is surmised, be 
under the command of Henry M. Stanley, whose success as 
an explorer in the tropics naturally suggests him as possi- 
bly qualified for searching the frozen zone. An American 
register has been granted to the ‘‘ Pandora,” a foreign built 
yacht which Mr. Bennett has purchased. It is proposed to 
follow the Spitzbergen, or European route, while the How- 
gate party will go via Greenland. A ‘ Herald” reporter 
has recently interviewed Dr. Hayes on the subject of the 
Howgate plan—of which, by the way, Captain Howgate is 
not the originator, as he expressly states on all oecasions. 
Dr. Hayes claims to have conceived the idea of a coloniza- 
tion plan yearsago. He thinks, according to the “‘ Herald”’ 
report, that the expedition will succeed if conducted with 
skill and intelligence. “‘ But Captain Howgate proposes 
to found a colony at Lady Franklin Bay, which lies in 
latitude 82 deg., where I looked out upon the open Polar 
sea. I think this a mistake, and for a very simple reason. 
In order to found a colony anywhere the locality must be 
within certain reach of the civilized world, and that within 
a given space of time not to exceed a year. In the event 
of its being able to bring up supplies and new recruits 
every year I believe success would be assured. But, again, 











[ do not think Lady Franklin Bay would have that cer- - 





tainty of access essential to success, in this: that if you are 
detained more than one year without relief from home 
your men become demoralized and are utterly worthless. 
Man is a social creature. Without new companionship, 
new aspirations, he is without courage. He longs for the 
great world behind him, and life is miserable without it. 
Life is worthless because it has nothing, to him, that has 
relation to the world he loves. If he cannot see the fruits 
of his toil and energy he ceases to struggle. He cares not 
for that which brings no social approval, no apparent 
reward for his earnestness and energy. He gets homesick, 
and nostalgia is more wasting to his energies than the 
scurvy. I believe that Captain Hall might have 
reached the North Pole, since he was at Lady Franklin 
Bay. I believe that Captain Nares might have done it 
had he remained another year and allowed time and season 
to drift his so-called paleocrystic sea away before him. I 
believe Dr. Kane would have done it had his little brig 
‘* Advance” had steam to force her against the drifting ice 
and the north winds ; and I am confident that 1 could have 
accomplished that feat in my little schooner yacht had I 
not been embarrassed by the same obstacles and the same 
requirements. The captain who reaches the Pole 
will probably do so by a supreme effort of courage, ambi- 
tion, tact and will. He will at the critical moment decide 
to brave not only the uncertainties in his front, but an 
awful uncertainty behind him. He will be brave enough 
to cut loose from all communications and risk the closure 
of the ice-pack before his return from the goal.” 





THE IRON-WORKER AND KinG Sotomon.—Of the many 
Rabbinical legends which exist outside of the Scriptural 
narrative concerning the building of Solomon’s Temple 
perhaps that of the Ircn-worker and the King is the best 
known and most popular. In illustration of this legend a 
large engraving las just been finished by John Sartain, 
the painting from which it is taken being by Prof. Schus- 
sele. In the plate which we have seen the drawing and 
grouping are excellent and the whole composition is im- 
pressive. The moment selected by the artist is that in 
which the Lron-worker has placed himself in the chair of 
honor and declares himself entitled to sit there. The 
plate is shaded in mezzotint, which somewhat impairs the 
clearness of its tone. This method is, however, a favorite 
with many artists and engravers, and the general result is 
in this instance very effective. 


Mr. Max PINNER met with a warm welcome at the 
Thomas rehearsal] last week in Steinway Hall. He played 
to an audience which was sympathetic from the beginning; 


but he would have won its applause if it had been much: 


more inclined to be critical than it actually was. Liszt's 
concerto in E flat, which was the piece chosen for his 
debut, is a severe test of ability. Itis a series of musical 
surprises; the contrasts are indeed too intense for the 
highest enjoyment. He preserved them remarkably in 
his playing, threw himself into the meaning of the com 
poser with an almost vehement enthusiasm, which did not 
once, however, cause him to lose his self-poise. The slight 
nervousness may have been partly due to the first appear- 
ance, though we suspect that it is in part temperamental, 
but it did not weaken the force nor impair the accuracy, 
and it added to the fire of his playing. We shall look with 
interest. as the musical public will, to see whether he can 
render as well the more quiet and spiritual music of a 
Beethoven or a Chopin. The subsequent rendering of 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor was remarkable even 
for the Thomas orchestra. The summer visitors will be 
glad to know that this orchestra is to occupy the Gilmore 
Garden through the summer months. 


Fact and Rumor. 





—Happy Mississippi! Her legislature does not meet 
again for two years. 

—‘* Punch” represents the Great Powers marching to the 
Conference each armed to the teeth. 

—The Timber Bill vetoed by the President last week is 
said to have died a natural death in the hands of the com- 
mittee to which it was referred. 

—A poor German who attempted to commit suicide the 
other day said pathetically, ‘‘I have many friends when I 
have money. I have none now.” That tells the whole 
story. 

—The war feeling in England is so strong that a bust of 
Gladstone which was placed on a pedestal at the Reform 
Club had to be taken down in order to preserve it from 
injury. 

—lIn seeking for means to facilitate rapid work at night 
fires, the department in this city has hit upon the plan of 
using calcium lights to illuminate the dark parts of burn- 
ing buildings. 

—Advices from the Canadian Mounted Police report 
Sitting Bull’s band in good condition for the spring cam- 
paign. The police have 329 officers and men, all told, to 
preserve order. 

—A report is circulated that a member of the Russian 
Emperor's family has sent to England a hasty order for 
various books on India. This is regarded as somewhat 
significant by the war party. 

—The Burlington ‘‘ Hawkeye” describes the sad case of 
a young man who was just ready to start for college, 
but had to give it up because his father could not complete 
his outfit by the purchase of a revolver. 

—Bibliomaniacs are perhaps less to be trusted than any 
other class. Some of them have recently mutilated valu- 
able books in the Astor Library to an irreparable extent. 
It is pleasant to know that certain individuals of them 
have been caught and punished 





—One of the most serious disadvantages of custom-house 
seizures in the case of feminine dry goods arises from the 
fact that by the time all the formalities have been com- 
plied with the fashions have changed, and the detained 
garments are of no possible use. 

—If the West wants cheaper freight tariffs, so that the 
large demand for salt can be more easily satisfied, why 
doesn’t she instruct her representatives to make that com- 
modity a legal tender? The arguments used for silver and 
greenbacks would apply equally well. 

—Probably the time granted the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road for completing its main line will be extended eight 
years. The amended bill throws all lands open to the 
settlement of preémptors at $2.50 per acre, the proceeds to 
be turned in to the United States Treasury. 

—A visit of Lacrosse players from Canada has given an 
impetus to that admirable game in this vicinity. It is 
greatly superior to base-ball in its capacity for affording 
healthful excitement, and cultivating pluck, muscle, and 
address. May it become the national game! 

—It is not a very difficult task for four big schoolboys to 
set upon a somewhat under-sized school teacher and thrash 
him. Some Vermont boys practically demonstrated this 
a few days since; but when they were arrested and fined 
$60 apiece the achievement did not seem so successful as at 
first. 

—According to an editorial writer in the ‘‘ Times” it is 
alla mistake about there having been a war twelve or fifteen 
vears ago, and as for the alleged participation of the Pres- 
ident therein, that is said to be out of the question. He 
never would have interfered in so delicate a matter as sec 
tional rights. 

—President Andrews of Marietta College in Ohio has 
discovered that David Everett, who edited a Marietta 
newspaper in 1813, was the author of the familiar lines 
beginning, 

* You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.” 

—In aid of its armory fund the New York Seventh Regi 
ment will give a grand reception at the Academy of Music 
in this city on April 24th. The fund for the armory has 
reached a figure which justifies the expectation that the 
reception will bring in nearly or quite enough money to 
complete the work. 

—The captain of the ‘* Castleton,” Staten Island ferry- 
boat, has been presented with a testimonial by the passen- 
gers who were on board at the time of the recent collision. 
His prompt action under very trying circumstances no 
doubt saved hundreds of lives. The subordinate officers 
and the crew came in for a share of the testimonial. 

—A pretty little fable, started by the ‘Pall Mall 
Gazette,” to the effect that the pope chose the name Leo 
because the election fell on that saint’s day, loses its point. 
according to the ‘* World,” on consulting the calendar. 
Several canonized Leo’s are honored on especial days, but 
none of them is the 20th of February, when the pope 
was chosen. 

—Why should the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Mint have specimens of 
the New silver dollar sent them, unless the sum of ninety 
cents is duly charged against their respective salaries next 
pay day? We demand an investigation. The public funds 
shall not be squandered in this unwarranted manner if 
we can prevent it. 

—The next sensation in the entertainment line at Gil- 
more’s Garden is to be the discharge of a real man from a 
real cannon, the man being caught on the fly, as it were, 
by a net expressly constructed for the purpose. Far be it 
from us to intimate a hope that a judicious selection of 
projectiles should be made, the net dispensed with alto- 
gether, and the gun given a good elevation. 

~The *“‘Evening Post” has discovered a phenomenal 
Brooklynite who has kept a private account with his gas 
meter for fourteen years and always found it correct, save 
in one instance; when he proved to the satisfaction of the 
company that he had been undercharged to the amount of 
1,000 feet. It is superfluous to add that the company 
cheerfully corrected the error. 

—A Philadelphia boy, who casually shot his playmate 
recently, has been let off by the coroner’s jury on the as- 
sumed ground that he did not know the dangerous charac- 
ter of firearms. That is all very well; but we submit that 
the firearm would not have had any attraction for him 
whatever if he had not known that when properly, or im- 
properly, loaded it had an inherent capacity for mischief. 

—Commodore John Hodges Graham, U. 8. N.. who died 
last week, served in the war of 1812, and was one of a 
party which made a night attack on a British stronghold 
opposite Black Rock, Lake Ontario. Out of twelve officers 
nine were killed or wounded, young Graham receiving 
a wound which necessitated the amputation of his leg. He 
had charge of the magazine on Commodore McDonouzh’s 
flagship during the battle of Lake Champlain. 

It would seem to be a very simple matter for the cap- 
tain of a vessel and one of his passengers to run into a con- 
venient port and sell the cargo for their own benefit; but 
the game did not succeed in the case of the British brig ‘‘Al- 
exis.” The captain and his accomplice made an attempt 
to sell her cargo of coffee at Baltimore, but the telegraph 
proved too quick for them and they were obliged to dis- 
appear, leaving their expected spoils in charge of the 
British Consul. 

—Recently it was proposed to introduce the Céltic” 
(Irish) language as part of the regular course of instruc- 
tion in St. Louis public schools. The measure was de- 
feated; but the minority who favored it declares that. if 
German and French and ‘“‘thim ” are taught, there is no 
reason “‘ at all at all” why the noble language of Ireland 
should not be perpetuated in like manner. The argument. 
that Celtic is not one of the great commercial languages 
of the world bas no force in his estimation 
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Financial. 








From Monday, March 11, to Suturday, | 


Inter-Ocean, 


March 16. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 
Ma 


Mar. IL. r. 13. Mar. i6 
oid (highest)...... Wl ....- ee Wi % 
Legal Fenders... ... 99.00 ........ 98.55 y8.64 


Government Bonds.— 
These figures indicate tbe highest nominal! rates,) 












106% .... 
106 
10456 
1044 
107 
10836 .cccccse Wi 
108 100 
MBH accccess luv 
SC. came atin 105% 
Se. 10-408 Xx wi 5% 
5s, funded, 18B1L, Fr... 10636 ....0008 BENE .ccocece WAM 
5s funded, Is8i, c.. SE «essenes | SF 44 
G96. TIM, Pos ccccecccs Sh sacene SUENG. secesces i02™ 
6266. TEBE. Co.cc. cccee BOBS cc ccc 0 re 102% 
4s. registered, 1907.. 100% ....... DA “vasseses 10% 
48. coupon, 1907..... ae hed 10146 3 
6s, currency, r..... RIG. ses0se a isesean oo LD 
Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1833.... 424) Han. &St. Jo. ’87..... 104 
Alabama 5s, 1885.... 424|N.Y. tis,G.K., 'S7.... 
Alabama Ss, (8845.... 424/ N.Y. 64, G.L.. 9L - 
Alabama §s, 1888 4244| N.Y. 66.0 L.. °9?.... — 
Ala. 88, Ala. & C, R 5 | N.Y. 6a, G.L,. "SR. 121 
Ala. 88, of 18W2...... 20) | N.C. 68, old, J.4J... 15 
Ala. 88, of 189%...... 20 |N C. ts, 010, A.& O.. 15% 
Ark. 6s. funded..... WY | N.C.64.N.C.R.3.4J5.. 70 
Ark.78.L.R.4&F.S.is, 5 | N.C.68,N.C.4.A.£0. 70 
Ark. 78, M. 5 | N C.6s,c.0ff.J.4&J... 92 
A.78,L.R.P.B.&N.O. 5 | N.C.fs,c.0ff.A.& O... 50 
Ark. 7s, M.O0.4R.K. 5 | N.C, 6s, F.A.. (66... i) 
Ark. 7s, Ark.Cen.R. 5 | N.C. 6s, F.A., #8.. sf) 
Connecticut és beaches 110 | N.C. 68, u.b., J.&.J. RY 
GOORSIOED. ... .cccsese 9954! N.C. 6a, n.b.. A.&O 8h 
Ga.7s,new bonds 10. ¥| N.C. 6s, 8.T.. ¢.1... 2 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.... — | do ao Soe 
ay 7s,guid bonds... — | 7) do Béoens 2 
Ill. coup, ts, ae = | Olio Gs, Bl.....c000% 104 & 
ui. War Loan.. — | Ohio 6s, 's6. 108 
v. 68 — | Rhode Island ‘6s. liu 
are ‘is 67 | South Carolina tis.. 40 
La. new ponds. Si | do J.&J.. 30 
La. 63. new Fi'g Dt. 67 | do A.&0., 30 
-78,Penitentiary 57 | do 68, F.A.'6.. 30 


oe 

La. 6s, Levee Bds... 57 
La. 88, Levee Bas... 57 | 
. L. B, of 75... 57 | 


do 68,L.C."893.&) 43 
do 68. L.CSVA.KU0 45 
do 7s of ‘SS. 0 





La. 78, Consol ...... 814) do Non-fund.bds. .1 
La. *8, Small Bds... 50 | Tennessee tis, old. 37% 

os tae) Fe GD. cas cccect 35 

ao n.b.. m.s.... 35 

| Virginia -. Geisecks. Be 

a0 6a, A ee 42 

. > do 6s. my _ _ 32 

Mo. 68, due in 1885. 104%| do 6s. consol. b... 49 
Mo. 0s. dife in 1887. 105 do @ex.mat.coup.. 58 

Mo. 68, due in 1888.. 10% | do 68, con. 2d s. 


Mo. Gs, due 9 or 9 105s; _ do 63. defcrrea b. 4% 


fo. 68, A. or U.d.’02 105 D.C. 3.654, 1924. 76 
Pow. ba. due '-95.. 108%) D.C. small bas... Sad 
Han.&st. Jo. due 86 104 | D.C. reg. bds........ 76 

Foreign Exchange.— 

60 days 3 days. 


London prime bankers, 4.854@4.85X% 4.874 @4.87% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce 


For the week ending March 16 1878, 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 12.434 pack 
ages. Exports, 2,428 packages. The market is un- 
settied, irregular and lower for all kinds. There 
were sales of fine Delaware and Chenango dairies 
at 23@24, and 2i@26 cts. was the extreme, good ones 
sold hard at 18 to 22 cts. Fine early make creamery 
butter sold for export at 24 to 25 cts. Some lots of 
fancy fall make svuld at 27 to 30 cts., also sales of 
#004 to fine Weish dairies at 18 tv 23 cts,,and there 
were sales of some lots of good State butter at 
14 to 16 cts. There was considerable sprinkling of 
new butter this week which sold at 28 to 30 cts., for 
the best and fair to good tubs were unsaleable. 
Market closes with large stock of old butter, light 
trade, prices broken and no one refusing a fair 
offer for any kind of stock. 


,_ Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 8,770 
boxes, Kxports, 24,536 boxes. There was a fair 
business done at slight aecline in prices. We 
quote: Fine Sept. and Oct. make, 13@1345 cts.; fair 
to goed make, 12@13 cts.; early make, good to fine, 
10@13 cts.; part skimmed and off flavor, 8@10. 

Eggs are plentiful and cheap. Prices have 
steadily declined since our last.and at the close 

to 12} cts. are best prices for fresh stock. Limed 
are about worthiess. 

Beansa.—There is more doing and 
firmer. We poe old 
mediums, sage 2 7 


Beeswax.—27@2%7\ cts. 


Dried cee otene kind selling are fancy 
sliced. We quote: Fancy sliced, 7@&8c.: fair to 
#004. 5@6c.; prime quarters, i@éc. 


prices are 
Marrows per bush., $1.65@1.75: 








David W. Lewis & Co. 
BUTTER ON COMMISSION, J 


SALES QUICK AND PROMPT, AND MONEY 
AS SOON AS SOLD. 


We specially solicit consignments of your Fall- 
make Butter. Address letvers and mark packages 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Gentomont, Jan. Ast, 1676. 
Cash Capita’ . . $500,000.00 








Do lasavancs Fu 473,092 58 
Outstanding Liabilities,. 95,207 83 
BAGS BEB yc cc cccccgcccccccccccnescece 00 . $53,398.07 

Total Assets,........ eponge-nis . $1,621, 695.4 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
Ll. REMSEN LAND, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 


Cheapest Bookstore _ 
in th orld. 


7S Curie cunias Si ae Bvuoks at your price 
t Books at our price. 
yee ee eities on and Prayer Books at any 
Pron, cminisee of fiction free. LEGGAT BROS8.. 
Bdeekman at. opp. New Post Office, New York. 





THE 


OF CHICAGO, 


IS ONE OF THE 


MOST POPULAR PAPERS 


Published in the United States, 





ITS MERITS AS A 


Family, Literary, 


AND 


Political Journal 


are well known and acknowledsed on over 
the coautey:, and have xiven it a PRKES- 
TIGK and CiKCULATION hitherto un- 
known toa WEStkauN PUBLICATION, 
The Daity INTER-OCEAN is $10 per year, 
postage paid. 

SeEms-WEEKLY INTER-OCEAN is 
per year, postage paid. 
WEEKLY INTER-OCEAN is 
year, postage paid. 


The $3.30 


The $1.65 per 


THE INTER-OCEAN 
ollowing Special Offers for 
to THK WEEKLY INTER- 


The Mana 
makes the 
Subsc ssbere 
OCEAN: 


TWO DOLLARS. 


r 82 he aw send THE WEEKLY 

ne ER-0c AN, postage paid, one year, 

rik iNDOOE AND OUT, an Lllustrated 
Monthly, tor one ~Ah-. Sonne paid. 


TWELVE DOLLARS. 


FOR 812 he will send 

THREE Co PiES. or —— WESEL Y 
INTER-OCKAN, postage d, Fear: 

ONE cOPY ot INDOOR "AND OU » Dust- 
age paid, one year: and a copy of 

WEBSTER’S UNABK KID cD PICTO- 
RIAL DIC TIONARY. The retail price ot 
thi« great Dictionary is %12.00. 

THE PAPERS may all be sent to one ad- 
dress, or to different addresses, as may be 
desired. 


er of 


Eleven Doliars and Forty- 
Five Cents. 


FOR 811 4 he will se 
rnE WEE «deg { TN TREC EAN, postage 


pnid. yoo A 
INI ot AND OUT. postage paid, one 
yeas and 


ELGIN WATCH, either huntin 
cesed or oprn-taced. as may be preferred: 
This watch ix made especialiy tor TH 
INTER @: EAN by the kigin Nacional 


Waich Comvany, who warrant the cares 
tw be silver and the watches to be good 
timekeepers. 


TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS. 


Any one sending THE INTER-OCEAN 
A UB OF TWELVE SUBSCRIBERS 





cL 
to THE w A *“K LY ISTER-OCKAN, and 
TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS a THE 
SAVE TEM. will receive a 
WEBS t's USABK IDGED ‘1 rICTO- 


TE 
RIAt. DICTIONARY, F REE, except that 
they will have to pay the expressage from 
Chicago. the retail price of this great 
Dictionary is $12.00, 





ND for SAMPLE COPY OF THE 
INTEH-OC: EAN and INDOOR AND OUT. 
Hamples are turnished FREE. 

The sabscrignee price of THE WEEKLY 
INTER “OCEAN is only SI. 
ddress THE IN ER-0C EAN, 
Cc hicago, III. 


Cccieniain | of “ LIBERALISTS ” to Orthodoxy. 
By DANIEL DORCHESTER, D.D. 

$1.25. 

Boston: D. LOTH ROP & co.., Publishers. 
RTIST’S Manual, a practical guide to oll ‘dnt 

ve Water col: ig Painting, crayon Grawing, &e. Li- 


lustrated. he cts. JESSE HANKY & CU., Ld 
Nassau St., 4 


l6mo. 





I UNTER’S ‘and TRAPPER’S Illustrated 

Practical Guide.—ouaning and rifie sh oting; 
making and using traps, sn*res and nets; baits 
und baiting; preserving, stretching, dressing, tan- 
ning and dyeing -kins ana furs, fishing, &c. With 
fifty ecgravings. 20 cents, 'laxidermist’s Manual, 
50. Dog Training, 25, of booksellers or by mall. 
JESSE HANEY & CO.,, 119 ) Nassuu St., N. 


LOC U TIONIST’S JOU RNAL gives 

w) choicest standard and uew pie:es for profes- 
sioraland amateur readers ana speakers—neroic, 
humorous, oimiect, &c. Just the thing wanted. 
Large size, 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by mai!. 

_JESSK HANKY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 





V ‘ORC ESTER’S POCKET DICTION- 
AKY, Lilustrated, the standard Vade-Mecum 
of the correspondent and reader. 2imo. Cloth, 
64c. Sent by mui!. on receipt of price, by J.B. LIP- 
PINCUTT & CO., Puolishers, ‘Poiiadel phta. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
Offer BIBLES, ALL SIZES, ALBUMS, JUVENILES, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, STANDAHDS, IMMENSE AS8- 
SORTMENT for the HoLIDAYs. UUR THEOLOGI- 
CAu STOCK is uosurvassed in variety and price. 











New Oatalogues free 
by pK on application. 


REDUCED. 
CASSELL, Parr. & GAL 
696 Broadway. New York _ 


TO ADVERTISERS! ica: 


do any newspaper advertising, the THIRD EDITION o! 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISELS. 160 Gro. pp: More complete 
than any which have preceded ives the names, 
circulation, and advertisin mo iy of several thousand 
newspapers in the U Tnited. States and Canada, and 
contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where ,racticable 
prices have been reduced. he special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous, Be sure to 








send for it before ~ ane, any ae ip oy r 
advertising Addre o We PER & ON, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, Rimes Bulldiest niedeleie 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AGENTS WANTE dD. 











WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

An endowed Schoo! of moderate size. pleasantly 
situated In a country town. Terms. from #250 to 
$500 per year. Summer Term begins April 10. Ap- 
ply | to the P rincipal, ELLEN M. HASKELL. 


INC INNATI WESL EYAN_ FEMAL K coL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
zanguaves, Painting dnd Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORK, D. -D., 
~ Madison U “eh Tyg 
Year 57 up’d Sept. 14. 


{REENWICH 


= 





P REST. 


3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 year’ course. 
d. Dr. Spear, , Hamilton, N.Y. 


AC ADEM ¥; 





with Musical 


| AAs Agent, 
s 


tor yuu to handle. 
Swindlers, &c. 
relating to Canvassing. 


Canvasser, Trader «+ 
eculutor should reas the Agent’s Jour- 
t tells you who keeps the best selling G ods 
it saves you from Frauds, 
Gives you valuabie suggestions 
full of funny an-cdvutes 


and spicy stories, &c. A “handsome jy bound 24 pug: 
—— Copy sept Fr 


Aad ress, "AGENTS: “Jou RNAL, New York. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 

Staple Goods wo dea ers. No peddling. 

$120 0 Expenses paid. Permanent employ 

meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 

| 2, 4,6 & 6 Home St., Cinciunad, O. 


Agents Wanted. 





For the Book that Sells. 


MEmOR 


TW Institute and C we _ Cc ol . Founded | =x work brim full of the choicest rending “Wn the 


1702. For both sexes. A SIDE school. 





On | Pnglish language. 


and young. 
tuggestive, truthful. 


direct route from New Y ok os Boston. Address out. 
Rev. F. D. BLAKKSLEKR, A.M., Principal, 
BK. Greenwich RI. 
= taste 


THE 


AVERILLL PAINT. 


IS THE 


MOST DURABLE AND vt 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN. | 


WHITE, 

BUFF, STONE, 

FRENCH GREY, LAVENDER, 
and other exquisite shades, all ready fof use, 


are sold by the gallon. It outwears the best 
of any other. 


DRAB, 


Testimonials from owners of the finest resi- 
dences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, 
and by the 


Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CLEVELAND. 


ANGELIQUE 
OoTH Ww ast 


S. P. HAIR TONIC, 

TOILET WATERS, 

SACHETS D'IRIS, 
"LIXIR OF CALISAYA. 


NEW -YORK. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 





LELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 





CHAS. A. RANDALL 
TELEGRAPH ENGINEER, 


Office & Salesroom 180 B’way, N. Y. City. 
P.O. Box 4264. 

Manufacturer of and dealer ia Telegraph Appar- 
atus,and supplies of ail kinds. Telegraph Lices 
Built ard Equipped with Teiephones, Dials or 
other apparatus. «cle manufacturer of the * Bank. 
ers ani Br. kers Check Protector,’’ an absolute pro- 
tecti n sgainst fraudulent raising of properly 
written checks, etc. Used by the Christian Union, 
many Commercial H uses, Banks, Bankers, and 





Business Men n generally. 
WwW EL ex nt SHARD 
ERFECT D 
BU Srike % OLok 1s recom- 
ed the agricultural 


ress, i "aned by thousands 
of the very best Dairymen. It 
gives perfect June color,and 


1s as a as salt. 


A 2%. 
bottle colurs 400 pounds, and 
adas 5c. per pound to its selling 
vaiue. Ask your druggist or 


merehant for it, or sena for 
descriptive circulars. WELLS, 
KICHARDSON & CO., Proprs., 
* Buri nnge on, Vt. 


Dr. A. H. STEVENS 


Treats all curable diseases successfully with el 
tricity, on an entirety new principle. Is theo d- 
est ano most experienced electrician in Pbila- 
deiphia, and makes consumption, dyspepsia, 
and all internal weaknesses of both sexes a 
specialty. A circu ar containing certificates and 
a | partic ulars sent free, Adoress A. H. STEVENS, 

BE. D., 1630 Greeu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNION - ARGUS 


Is recognized us the most desirable medium for 
ADVERTISING in Brookiyn, having a large circula- 
tion among the best people. It is a first. class FAM- 
ILY PAPER. The Merchant’s peper, the Mechanic's 
paper, the Professional Man's paper, the paper 
giving the LATEST NEWS in a condensed style 
The paper for the POLITICIAN. In fact, the 








Hare 


Bright and cneerful tnrough- 
ise counsel and rare entertainment for old 
In everything it is varied, pleasant 
A book to create and refine 
, to fill head and heart at the same time 
chance for men and women to make money 


| Adaress, J. C. McCurdy.&.Co., Phila., Pa 


Ladies Elegant 
Imitation 







2 % pin and Eardrops. 


post- 














. Send thane 
Be reader of 


yaper 

for ce nts. Three 
j sets f r D cents. 
/Imitation Ceral 
Sleeve Buttons 
to match, 25 
cents per 
set,orthree 
sets for 
cents. _ Ele- 


1 
om extra required on all Canadian orders, 


oO prepay oot e. Extra inducements to 
ate. | RIDE 4. CO., 11 Clinton 


ace, N & City. 


ayear, Agenta wanted everywhere. Bus- 
iness strictly legitimate, Particulars free 
Address J.WogrTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








pt ROBINSON'S 
Kym & Tune Boy 


( 


FORTHE PANTY 


sa aS a 
ieee oR zo SPIRITY Tobi 


got pari. 
ASE BARNES & COMPA 


™ GHP SONGS © 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & F rau MILY: 


es.terms ac. address ft Fisher, 
Pe 


Yew York, dhicasoe & New Orleans» 





65 MIXED CARDS, with name, |0c. and stamp. 


Ag’te’ Outht Me. L.C.COK & CO. Rriatol, Or 





REVOLVER FREE dsr°tartriages: “Aduress 


J. Bi 


own 1 & ‘Son, 136 and 138 Wood | Bt. . Pittsburgh. Pa, 





~- 


ASE S7ENGE 


= mitigating Cough, facilitating and lessening 


tle 


"ye Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying 
pg in the throat. Ao excellent remedy for 


seer ad the throat metas while speaking of 


singing. 


Prepared only by 
A. CASSEBEER, Apothecary, 


57 Fourth Avenue, 


(Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s), NEW YORK. 
For sale by Pharmacists, and sent by mati on receipt 
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THE CHESTNUTS SERMON. 
By M. A. 8. 


ACK Frost had paid us a visit or two 
J And the leaves lay thick on the ground, 
While here and there, in their rustling depths, 
A nut or two might be found. 


I strolled out under a chestnut-tree, 
When .own on my head came, pop! 

A nut that had taken just that time 
From a far up limb to drop, 


Well,” I said to myself, “if the least event 
Has a lesson to teach, if we 

But choose to find it, I mean to try 
What this chestnut will say to me. 


” 


So I took the prickly thing in my hand, 
And what do you think came next? 

Why, the chestnut preached a sermon to me, 
And took itself for a text! 


{think you will find this life,” it said, 
**Tn some respects much like me ; 
And perhaps ‘twas to show you the best part of both 
That | came down, just now, from the tree. 


** My outside is fresh and green, you perceive, 
And pleasant enough to the sight, 
But prickers and thorns are on every side 
As you'll find if you hold me too tight. 


* And if you do bold me I soon will get dry ; 
All my good looks will vanish away ; 
In a very short time most unsightly I'll grow, 
And begin to show signs of decay.”’ 


‘Go then!” and I tossed the thing out of my hand, 
* You are useless and worthless,” I cried ; 
“ Stay, stay!” said the nut, “ you have seen but the shuck 
There is something worth having inside. 


* 30 handle me lightly, and look right in here, 
You wil! tind something good now; I know 
That’s the part that you want, now you've got the true nut 
And the rest can afford to let go. 


* There’s much of the outside and show of this life 
That bright to your eyes will appear ; 

But grasped, its rough sides will cost many a pain 
And its sharp thorns full many a tear. 


** And then when you do hold your coveted prize 
(This thing that has cost you so dear), 
Its beauty will fade, and its substance decay, 
And its worthlessness quickly appear. 


‘In some lives that we see (like some nuts you will find), 
The kernel is shriveled and small ; 
There is po sweetness there; the outside can’t last, 
So the whole is worth nothing at all. 


* But others you'll find full and sweet to the taste, 
Though the shuck has begun to decay; 
So some lives never show their full sweetness and strength 
Till the outside is passing away. 


“So handle life’s outside only enough 
To extract its true goodness, its kernel, 
And gain from it nourishment, strength, which shall help 
To grow up to the true life eternal.” 


The sermon was over ; I thought as I rose 
How mucb of true wisdom there lay 

In the lesson I learned out under the tree 
Where the chestnut preached that day. 








CLOVER. 
By ELste DEE. 
| ESSIE Moore was out in her father’s pasture, 
- back of the barn, picking blackberries, when she 
was startled by the blast of a horn. A look of anx- 
iety came over her sweet face as she ran quickly and 
climbed the fence to see if Mr. Thyson, the ‘‘ meat- 
man,” who blew his horn twice a week to announce 
his coming, was to stop. She watched the horses 
climbing the hill; and when she saw her mother come 
to the backdoor and swing a towel she threw herself 
on the ground and sobbed as though her heart would 
break. She knew full well that it was not to buy 
meat that her mother had signaled for Mr. Thyson to 
stop, for, although she was but ten years old, she was 
aware of the fact that there was no money with 
which to buy it. Oh, no! She realized that the 
event she had been dreading so long was to happen 
now—that her pet calf, Clover, her only playmate, so 
white and so fond of her, was to be sold. Week after 
week she had heard her parents discuss the subject of 
selling Clover, but week after week they had heard the 
butcher’s horn blow and had let the wagon go by. 
But affairs had been coming to a crisis lately. Her 
father, who had been sick all summer, was still too 
feeble to work, and the small stock of money he had 
saved was rapidly going. She knew he could not af- 
ford to feed the calf through the winter, and she knew 
that Mr. Thyson wanted her and had offered a large 
price for her. Mr. Thyson was a man who wanted to 
possess all the rarest specimens of cattle, and he had 
been very anxious to buy this calf, which was said to 
be the handsomest creature, in volor and shape, ever 
seen in Loudoun county. He was a selfish man, with- 
al, and was very ready to take advantage of Mr. 
Moore’s misfortunes to get her. He was known 
throughout the county as a man who always got the 
best of a bargain, who thought more of making 
money than of anything else, and who never worried 
himself about his neighbors’ troubles or felt it his 
duty to share or relieve them. He had one child, a 
boy about fourteen years old, named Tom, and he 





was determined, if possible, to teach him to be as 
shrewd in business matters as himself; but so far 
Tom had not shown much progress in that direction. 
He often went with his father as he rode through the 
country with his meat, and was advised by him to 
‘watch sharp,” for he would soon be old enough to 
take the business himself. And Tom did ‘“ watch 
sharp,” and his large brown eyes grew moist with 
tears to see his father take Bessie’s calf away, for he 
knew how Bessie loved Clover, and that it was only 
necessity that made Mr. Moore sell her. Meantime 
Bessie had climbed the pasture fence and crept quietly 
behind the barn, where, through a big crack, she saw 
and heard all that passed. Then, as the wagon turned 
to go out of the yard, she went back, and, running 
across the pasture with all her might, climbed the 
fence on the other side, ran along the road to the 
corner which she knew the wagon must pass, and 
waited for it. As she saw it coming she waved her 
hand for it to stop, and, in a trembling voice, cried: 

“Oh, please stop a minute. I want to ask you 
something.” 

Mr. Thyson drew up his horses, wondering what 
child it was in such apparent distress, for he didn’t 
recognize Bessie at first, as, in her haste to reach the 
tvrn in the road before the wagon came along, she 
had fallen down in the dust, and then, wiping her 
tears with her stained hands, had smeared her face so 
as to be hardly recognizable. Her long flaxen hair 
was blowing in every direction, and her hat was lying 
on the other side of the pasture fence, where it had 
fallen when she climbed over. 

“Oh, please, please, Mr. Thyson,” she screamed, 
“you won’t kill my calf, will you ?” 

‘*Father,” said Tom, ‘‘that’s Bessie Moore. Why, 
Bessie, what’s the matter?” 

‘“‘Oh, Iam so afraid your father will kill my Clover. 
You don’t know how I love her, and I can’t help cry- 
ing; and here the poor child broke down, and sobbed 
bitterly. Then, as she saw Mr. Thyson draw up the 
reins to start, she continued: 

“Perhaps if Papa gets well he can buy her back, 
you know. So you won't kill her, will you ?”’ 

‘No, no, child; I won’t kill her. She’s too pretty 
to kill. I will take good care of her, and you can 
come and see her whenever you want to.” 

‘““Then I guess I can stand it better. I came out 
here so that papa could not see me cry, for that would 
make him worse. I knew I should cry when I said 
‘good-by’ to Clover.’”’ And sure enough, when the 
horses started her tears started again too, and there 
she stood in the dusty road, weeping and watching 
the wagon until it disappeared behind the next hill. 

“ Queer,’”’ said Mr. Thyson, as they drove along, 
“that she should feel so. Well, lcan’t helpit. If I 
hadn’t bought her somebody else would. Well, it’s 
the way of the world. It don’t do to give way to your 
feelings for little things like this, you know, Tom. If 
you do you will never get ahead. They couldn't 
afford to keep her and bad to sell her, and that’s all 
there 1s about it.” * 

But if it was ‘all there was about it’”’ it made him 
very uncomfortable. In spite of all his reasoning he 
couldn’t help thinking how easily he could spare feed 
enough from the loads of hay and stacks of grain 
with which his barns would soon be overflowing to 
keep the calf for a time. How happy that would 
make Bessie, and how it would lighten her parents’ 
hearts! He couldn’t get the sick countenance of Mr. 
Moore out of his mind, or the tired, worn face of his 
wife, or, more than all, little Bessie standing alone in 
the dusty turnpike, watching him as he took away 
the only pet and playmate she had. 

It annoyed him, and it was something new for him 
to be annoyed in this way. He was glad when he 
found himself approaching another farm-house, and 
if he blew a louder blast than usual on his horn no- 
body but bimself knew that it was to give vent, if 
possible, to emotions that were geeting too strong for 
him to manage. 

Tom was very quiet all the way home. He seemed 
to be thinking very deeply about something, but 
when occasionally he did speak it was sure to be some 
innocent remark about Bessie or her father, which 
only gave his father’s conscience a fresh prick and 
served to irritate him still more. So by the time they 
got home he was, as his wife said, ‘‘ dreadful grouty.”’ 

As they were sitting at supper that evening Tom 
burst out suddenly, 

‘Father, would you sell that calf?’ 

“Yes, and be glad to be rid of her, if I can get my 
price.”’ 

“Well, I'd like to buy her if I’ve got money enough 
in my bank.”’ 

“You! What do you want of her?” 

“Oh! something. Will you sell her to me?” 

“Yes, [suppose so. Yes, you may have her for ten 
dollars, just what I paid.” 

*“ And do exactly as I please with her, father ?”’ 

His father hesitated. He suspected what Tom was 
going to do, and he saw a difficulty in it for him. 
However, he replied at last, 

‘Yes, Tom, you may buy her and do exactly as you 
please with her upon one condition; and that is, if by 
buying her you get yourself into a hard scrape you 
will work yourself out of it without help.” 

Mr. Thyson thought by binding Tom to that prom- 
ise that he should have a good chance to teach him a 
valuable lesson in shrewdness and foresight about 
making a bargain. 

Tom readily promised, for he couldn’t imagine what 





scrape he could possibly get into by buying Clover. So 
the bargain was soon concluded and the money paid. 

Meantime, Bessie had dried her tears and gone 
home, trying very hard to be cheerful; but as soun as 
she had eaten her supper she crept up to her little 
bed and sobbed herself to sleep. The vext morning 
she felt braver, and thought she would try very hard 
to forget Clover. Her father usually lay on a lounge 
by the sitting-room window through the day, and for 
several mornings Clover had been in the habit of 
coming there and putting her head in to be caressed. 
So Bessie made a point of getting a basket of fresh 
clover-blossoms, with which her father would feed 
the calf while Bessie and her mother were at break- 
fast. But the morning after Clover left Bessie sat 
down to the table with a heavy heart, for she missed 
Clover then more than ever. She had hardly taken a 
mouthful, though, before her father called out, 

‘* Bessie, just bring me a basket of clovers, wont 
you? Clover wants her breakfast.’ 

Bessie sprang from her chair with a bound, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Why, papa, you've forgotten! Clover’s gone!”’ 

But no! there was her sweet, white face peering in 
at the window, and there holding her by a cord stood 
Tom Thyson, his face covered with smiles. 

“Why, Tom!” screamed Bessie, “did she run 
away ?’’ 

‘“*No, I bought her of father, and now I’m going to 
give her back to you. She’s yours again, now. Good 
by ;” and before Bessie could express her thanks Tom 
was gone. 

Now, although the return of the calf brought great 
joy to Bessie, it brought equal concern to her parents, 
for the question arose how clover could be fed. Mr. 
Thyson had foreseen that difficulty from the first, but 
Tom, in his eagerness to get the calf back to Bessie, 
had not thought of it. Mr. Thyson said nothing, 
though. He thought he would see how Tom would 
manage. 

Towards night Bessie’s father called her to him and 
told her that although Tom was very kind and 
thoughtful to bring Clover back, she cuvuldn’t stay, 
for he had not feed enough to keep her through 
the winter, and no money to buy any. So the next 
morning Bessie started to carry her back to Tom. It 
was two miles away, but it was a lovely morning, and 
Bessie enjoyed the walk very much. Tom saw her 
before she reached the house and ran to meet her. 

“T know you’ve brought her back,”’ said he, laugh- 
ing heartily, ‘‘ because you haven’t any feed for her. 
I forgot she would have to eat, but don’t you worry, 
Bess. You shall have this calf for yours, if you have 
to wait till she is a cow,” and then they both laughed 
to think she wouldu’t be much of a calf by that time. 
‘* But, yon see,’’ he added, ‘‘I’m in a scrape, whether 
I give herto youor keep her myself, for J haven't 
any feed for her either, and it never will do to ask 
father for any. But [ll manage it somehow before 
to-morrow. I'll go to bed soon after supper and 
think it out.’’ So Bessie left the calf, and Tom took 
part of what money he had and went to his father to 
buy some feed for her. He was determined not to 
ask him to give him any, and his father was pleased 
to see that Tom was sticking to his promise not to ask 
his help. 

The next morning he said to his father, 

‘Father, have you anything you could hire me to 
do this winter? I am going to carry the calf back 
again this morning. I am not going to give this job 
up, now that I’ve started. So I.am going to earn 
enough to feed her this winter myself.” 

“Ah! So you are going to work the calf’s board, 
are you? Well, if you want to take Jim’s place here 
you can earn her board and something beside. You 
could do his work before and after school if you were 
smart and got up early.”’ 

“Well, I'll take it and try. I’d like to buy feed 
enough now to keep her this week, and after this 
can earn it and carry it over.” 

His father smiled at Tom’s business-like way, and 
thought to himself, “‘ Well, I am teaching Tom a good 
lesson, that’s a fact. He’ll get sick enough of his bar- 
gain before spring, but it will do him good.” 

Tom filled his hand-cart with the feed, and tying 
the rope around Clover’s neck, started again to carry 
her back. I don’t know what the people along the 
road thought to see the calf going back and forth so 
often. But Tom didn’t care. He kept straight on 
and carried the calf to Bessie’s door. 

“Here she is, Bess, and here’s enough to feed her 
one week, any way, and I’ll see that she has enough 
all winter, unless I get sick, and I don’t feel very sick 
now. Don’t catch me backing out of this scrape. 
No, sir-ee!”’ , 

All winter, Tom was up betimes in the morning, fed 
and watered the cattle, groomed the horses, and did 
whatever was required. He carried Clover’s feed over 
every week or two, and never once complained. His 
father watched him curiously, and every week con- 
gratulated himself on the good lesson he was teach- 
ing him. 

At last spring came. The tender grass began to 
sprout, and Clover could keep herself, from the pas- 
tures and meadows. The farmers were all plowing 
and harrowing, and getting the ground ready for 
planting. Everybody was busy, and in a hurry, as 
usual. Mr. Moore was improving, but was still very 
weak. His affairs looked very discouraging to him, 
and his depressed state of mind did much to retard 
his recovery. He had bought the farm where he was 
living only the spring before, after the planting sea- 
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son was over, expecting to earn enough by his trade, 
that of a carpenter, through the following seasons to 
enable him to buy seed and to thoroughly plant the 
whole place in the spring. Instead of that, he was 
taken sick soon after he bought it, and had been 
obliged to sell his stock to get money to live upon. 
And now, right in the busy season, when every hour 
seemed worth a day at any other time, he was sick, 
with no money to buy seed or the necessary farming 
implements, or to hire the needed help. With his 
mind overwhelmed with discouragement, he sat, one 
evening, in the door-way of his house, and looked 
hopelessly on his still unemployed land. At the same 
time Mr. Thyson was riding slowly along, having 
made an unusually good trip with his meat, and was 
reviewing in his mind with great satisfaction the 
prosperous condition of his affairs. As he passed he 
saw Mr. Moore sitting there, and noticed that he 
looked very pale and worried. A feeling of sympathy 
took strong hold of him, and he wets tempted to stop 
and have a talk with him, but those fields, waiting to 
be plowed and sown, spoke to him so plainly and re- 
proachfully that he concluded he would better bow 
and go along. 

‘“*T’m sorry for Moore,”’ he said to himself; *‘ that’s 
a fact. I'd be glad to give him a lift, but I’ve got my 
own family to look out for. If I had always given 
way to my feelings I wonder where [ should be now. 
Oh, no! no; it never willdo. No!” 

But as he drew up to his own house, the sight of his 
broad acres so carefully plauted, and the neat, thrifty 
appearance of all the surroundings, did not give him 
the feeling of satisfaction he was enjoying before he 
met Mr. Moore. As he went into the kitchen where 
his wife was busy getting supper, he said, glancing 
out of the window at Tom, who was having a grand 
frolic with his dogs, 

‘It does me good to see Tom playing. He has had 
a hard winter of it. But I’m glad [let him go through 
it. It has taught him a lesson he will never forget, I 
guess.”’ 

* Yes, | think very likely,’’ gently answered his 
wife; ‘‘but I have thought many times, father, that 
Tom was teaching a more important lesson than the 
one he was learning. But come, supper’s ready.” 
She then stepped to the door and called Tom, and the 
subject was not continued. As Tom came in breath- 
less from play, his father remarked, 

“That's better fun than working Clover’s board 
and carrying it over to her, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir. But I’m afraid if Mr. Moore doesn’t hurry 
up and plant, Clover will be marching back here in 
spite of me, next fall. I wish I wasarich man. Ill 
bet I'd make things look different over there in no 
time.” 

Mr. Thyson made no reply, but finished his supper, 
and went out into the yard, where he stood leaning 
on the fence, apparently in deep thought. As Bill, 
his head man on the farm, came along, he stopped 
him, and they had quite a talk together. 

Meantime Mr. Moore had gone into his house, 
utterly unable to throw off the gloomy thoughts 
which filled his mind. He saw no way out of his diffi- 
culties. The faith and hope which had kept him up 
till now seemed gone. He went to bed early, but did 
not sleep for hours. Towards morning, however, he 
fell into a deep sleep. His wife quietly darkened the 
room, and left him. The sun was several hours high 
when he drew aside the curtains to look out. Whata 
sight met his eyes! Men were plowing, harrowing 
and shouting to their horses. Part of the ground was 
already prepared for planting and there, in the barn 
door-way, sat Tom and Bessie, cutting potatoes, and 
chattering like blackbirds. 

‘What does it mean, mother? What does it mean?” 
said he, as he opened the kitchen-door. 

** it means, father, that the dawn has come. ‘Twas 
very dark, you know, last night. Those are Mr. Thy- 
son’s mep!”’ 

“Thyson’s men! 
understand.”’ 

“Well, nor I, and the men say that they don’t 
know what has come over him, either. But he told 
Bill to take men and horses, and come over here and 
plant whatever you wanted, and he'd provide the 
seed; and they are working like beavers, I tell 
you.” 

The next afternoon, when the horn was blown, Mr. 
Moore was waiting at his gate. As the wagon came 
along, Mr. Thyson saw him, and didn’t feel at all like 
just bowing and passing on. No! he felt like stopping, 
shaking hands, and getting out to see how his men 
were doing. 

“God bless you, sir,’ said Mr. Moore. ‘You have 
given me the best medicine I’ve had. I believe it’s 
going to save my life. I don’t know how to thank 
you, but I know I feel like a new man.” 

**So do I, friend Moore. Sodol. Butdon’t thank 
me. It’s all Tom’s doings. I thought I was teaching 
him a great lesson, but, bless you, he was teaching me 
a greater one, all the time. Well, the Lord has great 
surprises in store for us sometimes, hasn’t he?’ And, 
with a fervent shake of the hand, Mr. Thyson got 
back into his wagon and drove home. 

From that time, Mr.,Moore’s health steadily 1m- 
proved, and from that time also, Mr. Thyson was 
another man. It was the beginning, but not the end, 
of his kind deeds. 

A few years later, when Tom and Bessie commenced 
housekeeping on their own accouct, and Clover lowed 


Thyson’s men! Why! I don’t 





contentedly in her new home, Tom remarked with a 
merry laugh : 

‘You see, father, I was longer-headed than you 
thought. 'Twas all in the family, after all.; 





THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


THE CRUSADES. 
\ 7 HEN the Professor was talking about the Seven 
Wonders he said that the Knights of Rhodes 
built a castle for themselves out of material taken 
from the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, and he prom- 
ised to tell you something about the crusades to which 
these knights, and almost all other knights, belonged. 

Long, long ago, Christians used to make pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land from many parts of Europe; but in 
the year 1065 the Egyptian caliphs (a caliph was so 
called from ap Arab word meaning a successor—i.e., 
a successor of the great Mohammed, who was born in 
the year 571) were overthrown by the Turks, who 
treated the Christians in a most cruel manner. In 
those days even Christians used to think that it was 
all right to kill just as many as they could of the 
people who tried to keep them from coming to Jeru- 
salem and other parts of Palestine, and so a great 
many people in Italy and France, called together by 
aman named Peter the Hermit, started for the Holy 
Land. But although he was assisted by another 
army, under Walter the Pennile-s, they didn’t get 
anywhere near Jerusalem, because the Turks de- 
stroyed nearly all of them. Shortly after that an 
army of Germans shared the same fate, and then an 
immense company of 200,000 from Eugland and the 
Continent were all destroyed, still leaving Jerusalem 
in the hands of the Turks. 

But all these efforts, you see, were made without 
any organization in particular, and were not at all 
skillfully carried out; but they opened the way to 
the first real crusade, which did not start for some 
years after the other failures. The first crusade con- 
sisted of six splendid armies, made up of the very 
best knights ef Europe, commanded by some of the 
noblest princes in the land. They fought their way 
successfully to Antioch, which fell into their hands 
after a long siege—six or seven months. What did 
these Christians do but massacre all the inhabitants! 

That doesn’t sound very well nowadays. Does it? 
But they thought they were doing right, and that 
makes all the difference in the world. They reached 
Jerusalem at last; but out of the 600,000 that started 
only 40,000 had survived. 

They captured the city after a few weeks’ siege (1099), 
and Godfrey, a virtuous aud brave man, and one of 
the leaders from Germany, became king. 

The Christians held the city against -the attacks of 
the Mohammedans till the year 1144, when affairs 
looked so bad that a second crusade was announced. 
Two armies, containing 1,200,000 men, under Louis 
VII., King of France, and Conradg III., Emperor of 
Germany, set out, but on account of the treachery of 
a Greek emperor, Comneus, the crusade failed. 

In 1187 the Sultan of Egypt captured Jerusalem, 
and a third crusade was organized, and after that a 
fourth and a fifth and a sixth and a seventh, and in 
1270 the eighth and last. Sometimes the Christians 
were successful, but oftentimes they were completely 
beaten by the Turks and their allies. 

But the Professor wants to tell you of the strangest 
thing of all. Have you ever heard of the children’s 
crusade? 

In the year 1212 an army of 30,000 French children 
set out for the Holy Land by the way of Marseilles. 
They were unarmed, and chose for their commander 
a boy named Stephen, who lived in Vendéme. At 
the same time 20,000 German children crossed the Alps 
at Mont Cenis and 20,000 more at another point. 

Think of it! Seventy thousand children on their 
way to deliver Jerusalem! They seemed to think 
that by some miracle they were to be the means of 
converting all their oppressors to Christianity. This 
crusade was certainly one of the strangest things in 
history. Did the children succeed? It makes the 
Professor feel very sud to say that they did not. Poor 
children ; some of them wandered back to their homes 
again, their little hearts discouraged and their little 
feet weary with marching, but nearly all of them 
perished—some on the way, some by drowning in the 
Mediterranean Sea—while all who missed a compara- 
tively happy death were sold into slavery. 

Crusade is from a word meaning * cross,” and all 
the knights wore crosses, and so pledged themselves 
to fight for the Holy Land. The Templars, of whom 
you've all heard, were so called because they had a 
house near the supposed site of Solomon’s Temple. 

The Order was founded for the protection of pil- 
grims, but they grew very rich, and very wicked some 
people say, and the head Templar and many others 
were put to death by being burned alive. 

Take it altogether, the Middle Ages did not offer 
many inducements for quiet, stay-at-home people, 
who wanted their dressing-gowns, slippers and Chris- 
tian Unions after supper. 





Somebody writes to the Professor asking if he didn’t 
make a mistake in giving the height of the Great 
Pyramid. He did not. He gave the original height as 
estimated since the discovery of the old corner stones. 
The present height is over two hundred feet less. 

In looking over the records of the same week’s class 





the Professor notices that he says, “Some even sav 
that it (the Great Pyramid) was erected through 
supernatural aid.” He ought to have put all the ex- 
clamation points in the Christian Union composing- 
room after it, to show how ridiculous the idea is. 
Cheops is supposed to have built the Great Pyramid, 
and you can depend upon it that some other man 
built the others. 








PUZZLES. 
WORD SQUARE REMAINDER. 
Behead and curtail the following words and leave a 
word square: 
1. One of the Grecian deities. 3. A tax. 
M. D. Hi. 


2. A bird. 


DIAMOND. 
In psalm and meeting-house; to make fast; a guide; 
venders of milk; a wanderer; an Irishman’s nick- 
name; in minister and congregation. 


WORD SQUARE, 
. A part of a horse. 
. Extent of ground. 
What we see in the daily papers. 
. The character of this word square. 


Sl Sl 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

The whole is composed of thirty letters, and ex- 
presses a truth well worth remembering. 

25, 27, 10, 13, 2, 15, 30, 16, is the name of a New York 
newspaper. 

25, 27, 28, 6, 3, 4, is anotner. 

1, 14, 19, 5, 17, are the chief commodity of news- 
papers, and these are frequently 21, 22, 23, 24, and un 
just. ° 
7,-8, 9, expresses the state of tne victims of such 
abuse. 

12, 20, 18, 23, is the usual term of subscription to a 
newspaper. 

11, 15, 26, 29, 9, is the application of the whole. 


WORD SQUARES, 


z. , 

1. To cut. 1. A man’s name. 

2. A port. 2. Swiftly. 

3. To turn aside. 8. Globes. 

4. A French author. 4. Show. 

5. To go in. 5. Stops. 

UsNcLe WILL. 
PYRAMID. 

1. A consonant. * 
2. Hail! ' e ¢ 
3. A vessel for washing. . 4&8 8&8 
4. Absolute subjection. 22 Oe 2 2 2S 


JACOB’S LADDER. 


* > = In descending the ladder the first step 
‘ - , means: 1. Part of aship. 2. Custody. 
° 3. A vaunt. 4. Locality. 5. Frame of 
* * » mind. 6. Pole. 7. Anegro. 8. To throw 
° out. 9. Shallow vessels. 10. Knocks. 
* * * 1. A small lake. 12. Enduring for a 


long time. 13, To bite. 


, In ascending the ladder and reading 

* *« backwards the steps mean: 1. A mound. 
2. To wash. 3. The hinge of a door. 

* * 4. Todispute. 5. To break short. 6. To 
a regulate. 7. Space. 8. Passage. 9. To 
condemn. 10. Heads of plants. 11. Ap- 


« parel. 12. To obtain. 
low. 


13. A silly fel- 


* 
e°* @° @° @° @°f @* @°* 6° @° @ 


6M 09 07 +69 2 0B 62 
* 


* ’ Again descend the ladder and read the 
i » links of four letters represented by the 

- diagonals formed by periods and stars: 
* * »* »* 1, Torun. 2. To crop. 3. Engines for 

cs “= war, 4. A wagon used in coal mines. 
» = 5. Wild animals. 6. To think. 7. A 
fissure. 8. A kind of movable ladder. 9. A person of 


brilliant qualities. 10. A point in writing. 11. To 
subsist. 12. The emblem of Wales. 

Now ascend and read the links backwards, which 
mean: 1. Part ofaship. 2. Anything that causes suf- 
fering. 3. Vessels. 4. A species of rodent quadrupeds 
5. Section. 6. A title of dignity among the Turks. 
7. Reward. 8. A plant growing in places overiiowed 
with water. 9. A public place of traffic. 10. Compact. 


11. Afowl. 12. A wild and ravenous animal. —_ 
JE F. 


ANSWERS T) PUZZLES OF MARUH 6. 

Charade.—Corn-ball. 

Spring Flowers.—Bitter-sweet, Hawthorne, Dandelion, But- 
tercups, Bishop’s-cap, Blood-root, Clover, Crane’s- bills, 
Crown-I mperial, Dutchman’s-Breeches, Innocence, Morning 
Glory, Ragged Robin, Solomon's Seal. 

Easy Enigma.—Lucubration. 


Howr-Glass. Bhomboid. 
C H A RM LA SP 
AP E T OAD 
R BLUE 
RI £E EN Ds 
YELK 8 
Reversible Diamond. suep-Ladder. 
R BP i 
N ED xX o 
REGAL Cc ALM 
DAD E P 
L LAMA 
(Reversed.) L N 
L EQUI 
DAD N Oo 
LAGER TARBRN 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE SPRING CATALOGUES. 

We usually look over our pile of new 
seed lists when the snow covers the 
ground and a seat by a fireside is most 
comfortable. But this year spring has 
stolen a march upon us, and the warm 
air blows through the open windows, 
the grass grows green, and the robins 
are singing before we have thought of 
seed-time. Possibly when these lines 
reach our readers their gardens will all 
have been planted, unless a fortunate 
cold snap has arrested such premature 
work and made our remarks more 
timely. 

First in size, if not in importance, are 
the portly pamphlets of Peter Hender- 
son and B. K. Bliss. Peter's dark blue 
cover with white-lettered title, promis- 
ing ‘“‘everything for the garden,” is a 
striking feature of his catalogue which 
contains 172 pages of matter and two col- 
ored lithographs, one of a dozen pansies, 
the other of a white hydrangea and a tea 
rose. Mr. Henderson draws freely on 
his published works for matter useful to 
his seed-growing reader, and his readi- 
ness with the pen gives him an advan- 
tage over the ordinary seed-grower. 
Among the novelties for 1878 he men- 
tions seed of the Eucalyptus Globulus 
(Blue Gum Tree), famed for keeping off 
the fever and ague. It makes a pretty 
tree for those who are curious to see 
what it is like. Lygordium Scandens 
(Japanese climbing fern) is a new rival 
of the popular smilax, a free grower 
and easy of cultivation. A white pansy, 
coming true from seed, is highly com- 
mended. A new spiral mignonette, 
growing in spikes 8 to 14 inches long, 
and a Japanese hollyhock two feet high 
with bright crimson flowers close the 
list. In vegetables we havea new cauli- 
flower, the Early Snowball, which gave 
heads last year nine inches in diameter 
by the 10th of June; the Golden Wax 
Dwarf Bean, very early, very tender 
and entirely stringless; a new Egyptian 
Sweet Corn, originating near Baltimore, 
of large size and peculiarly rich and 
sweet; and a Green Prolific Cucumber 
which is commended for pickling on ac- 
count of its uniform growth and im- 
mense productiveness. In new potatoes 
we have the Centennial, a cross between 
Brownell’s Beauty and White Peach- 
blow, and Superior, of the same parent- 
age. Both are large yielders and medium 
ripeners. 

B. K. Bliss & Son’s catalogue embraces 
204 closely-filled pages and a most brill- 
iant double-page flower- picture, well 
worthy of framing and hanging up in 
one’s sitting-room.’ And right here let 
us remark that if one wishes little brill- 
jant dashes of color to lighten the tone 
of heavier pictures on his walls he can 
find nothing better than some of these 
colored prints in the seedmen’s lists. B. 
K. B. & Son announce that hereafter 
their standard edition will not be issued 
annually, an abridgment taking its place 
from time to time. They offer two new 
spring wheats,the Champlain and the De- 
fiance, produced by Mr. Pringle, of Ver- 
mont, in 1870-’71, and subjected to a six 
years’ trial. The first is a cross of the 
Black Sea and the Golden Drop, the 








second of a Pacific Coast variety on our 


common Club wheat. $250 in premiums 
are offered for samples of these wheats 
to be grown this year. A new early 
pea, the American Wonder, is a cross 
between the Champion of Engiand and 


the Little Gem, by Charles Arnold, of 


Canada. It is claimed to be very early, 
of high quality and very productive. 


Little Gem is now to be known as the 


name of a new tomato raised by the in- 
defatigable Pringle, who seems bent on 
improving the whole list of garden 
vegetables. 
round and smooth, and ripening ten 


days earlier than any other variety. 
The Acme is another new early, praised 


for its perfect shape, continuous ripen 
mg and delicious flavor. 


ripens a week before early Minnesota. 


J.M. Thorburn & Co. prefer to depend 
upon a reputation of seventy-six years 
to attract customers rather than to issue 
illuminated covers and brilliant flower 


It is of small size, but very 


The Dolly 
Dutton is offered as the smallest and 
earliest sweet corn yet offered. It grows 
three to four feet high, ears four to five 
inches long, very tender and sweet, and 





pictures, and they present us with a 
plain business-like catalogue, wherein 
even the usual wood-cuts are sparingly 
used. The ‘“ Beauty of Hebron” potato, 
of Chili Red origin, is recommended as 
likely to withstand the Colorado beetle 
on account of its great rapidity of 
growth. The Kansas Gay Feather (Li- 
atrio Pycnostachya) is a _ perennial 
bloomer from the West, which throws 
up a spikeof rosy purple blossoms three 
feet long. The flower list is tabulated 
so as to give the time of flowering, hard- 
iness and duration, color, height, price, 
and special remarks about each sort in 
avery compact form. 

R. H. Allen & Co., another old- 
established firm, content themselves 
with a small-sized catalogue of 72 pages, 
which, however, appears adapted to 
meet the wants of seed buyers very well. 
Dandelion seed offered at 30c. an 
ounce. 

Alfred Bridgeman dispenses with long 
desciiptions, puts his titles in large 
black-faced type, and says his say on the 
seed question in 50 pages. His flower- 
seed list has the general arrangement of 
Allen’s, with the addition of a valuable 
index of common names. 

Young & Elliott have a modest green- 
covered catalogue in which they offer, 
among other things, ‘‘ Caterpillars, very 
curious; when placed upon dishes of 
salad they are so natural as to com- 
pletely deceive the uninitiated. Though 
inoffensive, no part of the plant is used 
for food.”’ ‘Snails’ are offered for the 
vame purpose. Chamapeuce, or orna- 
mental thistle, is on the flower-list. 
Muller’s Vine Fastener is a simple con- 
trivance to take the place of strings and 
nails. It appears to be a curved bit of 
cork with a wire spring at one end ter- 
minating ina sharp point to be driven 
into the stake or trellis. 

E. A. Reeve's catalogue of 92 pages is 
printed on rose-tinted paper with a 
pretty cover-face of rustic design. A 
bnew implement intended -to take the 
place of hoe, broom and shovel in many 
jobs, such as cleaning stables, shoving 
grain, leveling flower-beds, clearing off 
snow, etc., consists of a straightedged 
plate of steel, hollowed lengthwise, with 
a ratchet attachmentto the handle. It 
looks like the “Handy Implement” 
that it 1s named. 

W. H. Carson’s catalogue of 64 pages 1s 
as handsomely gotten up as its larger 
compeers, and were the cover in red in- 
stead of green it might be mistaken ata 
little distance for a copy of “ Wide 
Awake” or “St. Nicholas.”” The broad 
page and clear type are pleasant to look 
upon and the engravings are the finest of 
any catalogue that we have received. In 
short, it is most excellent book work. A 
very full calendar of monthly work is 
given. 

All these catalogues hail from New 
York. In addition we have a small- 
paged compact catalogue of 192 pages 
from H. A. Dreer of Philadelphia. 
Under its drab covers the reader will 
find much ot interest. Mr. Dreer offers 
an improved Lima Bean, the result of 
more than thirty years careful selection, 
and introduced in 1875. The pods are 
well-filled, five bushels of pods yielding 
one bushel of beans, while it takes seven 
and a half bushels of the Large Lima to 
do the same. The green citron climbing 
muskmelon is a new variety for trellises, 
Among the new implements is a patent 
mole trap which, being set over one of 
the ‘‘runs,”’ is so arranged that the mole 
when he comes along springs a set of 
sharp spindles that are ariven down 
apd through anything that may be 
underneath. 

Two Rose Catalogues have come to us. 
One is from Ellwanger & Barry, of 
Rochester, N. Y. It contains a colored 
wood cut of the Francois Michelon and 
areprint of the paper on Roses, by H. B. 
Ellwanger, read at the late meeting of 
the Western New York Horticultural 
Society. The classification of roses is a 
difficult matter, they shade so insensibly 
into each other, but we presume E. & B. 
have made the best possible arrange- 
ment. They make two grand divisions 
of Summer Roses and Perpetual Roses, 
with seven classes in each. Under the 
first, Climbing, Austrian, Damask, Prov- 
ence, China, Moss and Sweet- Briar; 
under the second, Small-leaved, Bour- 
bon, Bengal, Noisette, Tea, Perpetual 
Moss, Hybrid Perpetuals. 

The Rose guide of the Dingee & Con- 


is 








ard Co., of West Grove, Pa., 
classify as closely, the summer roses 
being put into a general list without 
special distinction. This company 
claims to have built up an immense 
rose trade, largly by mail, requiring the 
use of forty-one glass houses and send- 
ing out six tons of guides. The picture 
on the cover of these houses with chim- 
neys in full smoke gives one an idea of 
some great iron works rather than of 
simple plant-growing. 

We have left Mr. Vick, of Rochester, 
to the last, not because he is not worthy 
of the first place but because his cata- 
logue has become a monthly magazine. 
It is a case of floral evolution. After 
printing the finest catalogue ever seen, 
for several years, he begun to put his 
surplus material into a little quarterly 
and now the quarterly has grown into a 
pretty httle monthly of thirty-two 
pages. We believe the seed catalogue 
is still issued, but only the monthly is 
now before us. It contains two colored 
flower plates and an abundance of the 
chatty articles and paragraphs to which 
Mr. Vick’s readers are accustomed. We 
have no space to say more of them now 
than that we hope to make liberal ex- 
tracts: from this little magazine from 
time to time. 


CHURCH nQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, wn to the puvlic. since 

S26. are made at THE ME ENEELY BEUL 

Scaaae ** West TROY,N.Y. New Patent 
é Jree. No Agencies. 




















BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establ‘- . in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Vopper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchc: 
Se. ‘actories, Court-houses, F 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Pully Werran: 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vaspuzen & Tier, 102 K. 2d St, Cine'--ath 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 
Manufacture a superior qualit 
Special attention giveo to C 
t2 lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


EATTY 


OKGANS Superb $340 Organs, only $95. 
Pianos, Retatl Price by other manufac- 
, only $260. Beantitul $650 Pianos, 
an new, wurranted 1§ days’ test — 
Other bargains, want them introduced. 


Agen 
wanted. Paper free. Address DANIEL 
F. BEATTY, Washington, ‘XN. - J. 1A (0S 


PRICES REOUCED. 
MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCAN Co. 


have the pleasure of announcing that recent de- 
crease in cost of material and labor, and increase 
n manufacturing facilities, have enabled them to 
make a reduction in their Catalogue prices of from 
$10 to $50 on each Organ. (See Price List dated 
NovemWer, 1877.) 

Organs of their manufacture are acknowledged 
to stand at the head of instruments of this class ; 
having merited and received Highest Honors 
at all World’s Exhibitions for ten years. 


NEW STYLES, NOW READY, 


surpass previous productions in musical excellence 
and beauty of cases. Sold for cash, or install- 
ments; or rented until rent pays. Illustrated 
Catalogues and Reduced Price Lists (Nuvember 
877), sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


1544 Tremont St., BOSTON; 35 Union Sq.. NEW 
YORE: 20 Wabash Ave., CHIOAGU, 








RCH “BELLS. 
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VER OIL & LACTO- 
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ye BRACKET WORKERS, 
BRACKET PLANES, 25c. each. 
BRACKET SAWS, 10c, per doz. 
All Free by Mail. 
Send for Design Circular and Price List 
Fancy Foreign —; Eopeste Woods 
EORGE M. WAY & CO.. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The “Gem” Pastry Cup, £25, "ousshes 


seven different and distinct articles in 





e. 
Samples sent by mat! on receipt 0: price, 23¢ | 
ie » sae cine for | 


Agents wanted everywt 


circulars. 
00 Wood St., 14. — 4 Pa. 


does not 


Orange County, N. Y. sent free. 





FLOWERS. SEEDS, &c. 











deciduous 











We offer fur Spring of 87s the largest and moac 
complste stock in the U. 8. of 
Ornament al Trees and Shrubs, 
ana evergreen 
Green and Hothouse Plants, including best 
Novelties. 
prepaid to customers, free, to others, on receipt 
Pd stamp, as follows 
0. 
No. * © Orn'tal Trees, col’d piate, : reg RS 12: 
No. 3. Greenhouse, new editi n furl 
No. Wholesale. Free. 
for 1878, with culored plate, l0c.; plain, Free. 
Sma | parcels sent by mail when desired. Address, 
it y 
The Best Globe Mangel, 
WEBB’S 
$1.15 per Ib. by mall, postage paid; $1.00 per Ib. if 
sent by express, charges paid by the purchaser. 
of all the leading ROOT and FODDER Crops, 
including Golden and jother Millets, Dourra, 
Mangels, Swede, &c., &c., will be mailed to «/! 
who apply, enclosing stamp. 
189 and 191 Water St., 
NEW YORK. 
All the leading and most desirable kinds of 
Vegetable, Field & Flower Seeds, 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
876 Broadway, New York. 
ease Plants * specinity 
ornwall-on-Hudson, Descriptive Catalogue 


Fruit T Standard and ‘Dwarf. 
Roses a spectalty—all the tinest sorts. 
Descriptive and [Illustrated priced Cataiogues sent 
Fruits, with colored plate, dae: plata, 
No. 5. oe ‘. il 
ELLW ANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
AS ES cee Id 
NEW KINVER YELLOW. 
Our Special Circular, containing descriptions 
Sweet Corn, Cow Peas, Prickly Comfrey, 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
Will be found in my new-priced list. Mailed free. 
8 TRAWBE R R Y 
LANTS, ali the other 
ens Fruits. Choice, new 
kinds and pure First- 
Send four it. 








Market ardeners Sup- 
e most re = seed. 

A work of 150 pages, 
beautifally illastra- 
ted, containing descrip- 

tive list of the rarest us 


evtetn an 
hed with t 


CHOICE SEEDS 
SPECIALTY, Seees ae Fe Tene 


Address: CURTIS, COBB & WASHBURN. 
65 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


LADY CRAPE-VINES. 


The finest, verfectiy healthy, hardy. and rehable 
extra early White Grape. Aino, Brighton, El- 
vira, Eva, Delaware, Concord, ana ul! uther 
vaiuable kings. Smut! Fruits, Seeas, Trees, and 
Flowering Plants. Lliustrated Catal. gues tor 3 cent 
stamp. Address GEO.W. CAMPBELL, Delaware,O. 


ww F 


well as the novelties in 
both Flower and Vege- 
tavle seed. SENT ON 











ARE PLANTED BY A Povcaggy —-4 PEOPLE IN AMER- 
EE 


Vick’s « Catalogue. ith inst rations, only 2 cts. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magaziue.—* 
pages, fine conan ana C: loreu Plate io e+ch 
number. Price, $1.25 3° Five copies fur $50 
Vick’s Flower a Vegetable Garden, io 
cts. in paver covers; with clegent cloth covers, $1. 
All my publications are printed in English ana 
German. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 





SEED WAREHOUSE 


4S JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


On application we send free of charge our 
new Catalogue of 


VEGETABLE, AGRICULTURAL, 
FLOWER and TREE SEEDS. 


Also just published. our New List of Gladio- 
lus and other Spring ulb we also 
a list of Hardy Perennial Plants, 


BULBS, 


THE BEST FERTILIZERS. 


GENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


as 











for household | 
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Spring and Summer 
NOVELTIES. 


SILKS. 


BROCADE, DAMASSE AND FACONNE, 
BLACK AND WHITES, and BLACK 
STRIPES, 
SICILLIEN ARMURES and CREPES, 
FACONNE VELOURS, 
NEW TINTS for Street and Evening in“ FAILLES” 
and “ TAFFETAS,” &c. 


CRENADINES. 


DAMASSE SOIE DE L'INDE. 
Do. SOIK D&E BONCLE, 
Do. CREPE DE PARIS, 
GAZE DU MAZELATAN, 
SILK BOURETT ES, 
GAZELLNE TISSUE, 
TISSUE DE BATISTE, 
BARBEGE DE VIRGINIA, FRENCH BUNTING, 
&e. 


Organdies,Jaconets, LinenLawns 
DRESS GOODS. 


CACHIMIR DE L’INDE. 

PLAIN SELF COLORINGS AND MIXED EF- 
FEOTS IN CAMELS’ HAIR SUITINGS AND 
GAZELINE FABRICS, CHENE, BRETON 
AND BOURRE(CTE CLOTHS. 


Fabriques de Cotton. 


BOURRETTE EFFECTS IN) FRENCH PER- 
CALES, ZEPHYRS, CORDED AND EMB’D 
PIQUES, SHIRTINGS, CHEVIOT AND CAM- 
BRIC, SCOTCH GINGHAMS, PRINTED 
CAMBRICS, &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co 


BROADWAY. Corner 19th St. 


Bargains in in Carpets, 


W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING 


A Splendid Assortment of Choice, 
Popular Styles of 


BEST BODY BRUSSELS 


AND 


TAPESTRY 


CARPETING, 


At greatly Reduced Prices, 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best 
quality. , only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, deliv- 


e 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 
ee a free. ae a to take any 
shirts ered unless sa 

KEEPS COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
your-pty ro Colle very = genen. 
‘our-ply Linen Cuffs, ver er pair, 
KEEPS UNDERWEA 

bee ot Flapne! pms hirts and Drawers, best 

qua) 


. $1.50 each. 
Wh Fiannel Undervests, best quality, $1.50 


Canton Flannel Drawers and rent extra heavy, 
Me.each. KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 
Best Gingham, patent Hinde or 5 ribs, $1 each. 
pest 4 — paragon frames, $3 each. 
jars and saw —y — free on application. 
Ente op ui. doltve ered 
AN UEACTURING ,CONPANY, 
aE rei 167 ‘Mehout 8 
We refer by per to aie oli ne < ca this 


paper. 
Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31 EL 17th 8t., Union Sq. 
NEW YORE. 


em Send 3c. stamp for books of 
designs and prices 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLU E,and mom Ubesal meas- 
ure. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Propri 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


THE MAGIO COIN 50x, 


‘olds over of Silver coin, 
Ft = Half Do BAR? 2 uarter Dol- 
pet Dimes. and “* Nickles.” 
movement of your 
deomb puches the desired coin into 
our a, — another one 

takes its place 

ue iby mag ic. Makes change 

half thet time with no dan- 

ee Ht Uk any. Sample 

As lated _— 

sent 


SATIN 












































Agents Tri: jal 
Sming 3 Coin 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
12 Union Square, N.Y. 


|; LARCE STOCK. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS 
Grand & Allen-Sts., N.Y. 





ENLARGED 


DRESS SILK 


DEPARTMENT. 





Compare Our Prices for Quality. 





BLACK DRESS SILKS 
At 49¢., fiSc., 69e., 75c. | 


AT 75c. ( 
WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION 
AND 95c.) 
gt?” EXAMINE OUR 81.10 BLACK SILK. YOU 
WILL FIND IT BETTER THAN ANY $'.0 OR | 
$125 SILK IN THE CITY. 


| CLEL ET BEIGE, 


| 


FINER BLACK SILKS AT $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, | 
TO $3.75. WE INVITE ESPECIAL ATTENTION. 








PLAIN © onng 
6 
DRESS SILKs, 9 Cents. 


FULL ASSORTMENT EVERY DESIRABLE 
SHADE AT 75c. and sic. NOTHING TO COM- | 
PARE WITH THESE ANYWHERE, WE ARE 
POSITIVE. 





| 
TRY OUR $1.15 SILK, RETAILED AND|/ 
KNOWN AS A DOLLAR FIFTY SILK EVERY- 
WHERE. 

FINE LINES EVERY SHADE 
AT $1.25, $1.50. 


STRIPED SILKS 


AT 48¢., 55c., 65c. 


GRISAILLE Tt 65 CENTS. 


FINE SELECTION, | 


' 





CAMEYAUX STRIPED SILK, 75c. a yard; regu- 
lar Dollar Slik. 





CHECKED SILKs8, elegant selection, 55c., 65c., 
69e. 





LOT OF BROCADED SILKS at 55e. per yard ; 
have been sold at $1.50. 





26-inch wide Twilied, ali colors, 
75e. per yard. 

28-inch wide T willed, all colors, 
$1 per yard. 





WE INVITE INSPECTION AND COMPARI- 


MILLINERY 





SON, KNOWING WELL 
WHAT THE RESULT WILL BE. 


STRAW 
GOODS 


ALL OVER THE ESTABLISMENT. 
New Spring Goods, 
FINE FRENCN FLOWERS, 
| Ostrich and Marabout Feathers 


~ RICH TWO-TONED RIBBONS, 


(From No, 4 to No. 16.) 

CIEL ET NAVY, 

BEIGEIILI. ET BEIGE I., MODE LIL. ET ARGENT, 

| CENDRE II]. ET CENDREI., CIEL ET PAILLE, 
WITH MANY OTHER COMBINATIONS. 





THREE COMPLETE AND DISTINCT LINES 
GROS GRAIN AND SATIN RIBBONS 
(From No. ¢ to No. 12), 

IN ELEGANT NEW SHADES. CANNOT BE 
EQUALED IN THIS CITY. 





BONNET MATERIALS, GREAT VARIBTY, IN- 
CLUDING ALL NEW SHADES AND STYLES. 

MILLINERY SATINR&, 50c., 65e., 75e. 

LINES BLACK SATINS, 38¢., 45c., 65e. 





STRAW GOODS. 


Opening Daily. 


| DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 


LARGEST STOCK IN THIS CITY. 


IMPORTED STRAW GOODS 


Per every Steamer from Europe. 


OUR NEW MILLINERY ROOMS 





Will be opened in a few days, notice of which will 


be given. 


LADIES’ DRESS GOODS. 





LADIES’ AND MISSEs’ 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


3rd Floor Accessible by Elevator. 





Edward Ridley & Sons, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3111 GRAND ST., 
Nos. 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST. 








Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix” Needles. | 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


8UCH AS 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines, 


Curls, Wigs, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, &c. 
FROM 


H. JULIAN, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 
301 CANAL STREET, 

Two doors from Broadway, NEW YORK. 
The Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 
Established 15 Years. 


Circular and Price-List Free. SEND FOR IT. | 
stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
forwarded free of charge when paid forinadvance, | 
or sent U.0O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 














925 Elegant Cards. no two alike, with name, | 
We. post paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. | 


| wine): TO VRE-—First Cabin, $ 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 
Every wets or Saturday. 


Tons, 

ity of Brussel 8775 

of Richmend, a 3a | City of New Yer » 3500 
ity of Chester, aris, 


tes of Berlin, 
ity of Montreal, 449 aso | 4 c ity of Breeklyn, 2911 





These magnificent steamers, built in watertight 


| compartments, are among the stron. est, largest 


ane fastest on the Atlantic. 
he Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 


| well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 


width of the ship. The principal staterooms are 


| amidships, forward of the engines, where least 


noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double 
berths, electric bells, &c. 

~~ cuisine has always been a specialté of this 


Ladies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’s 
smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 
libraries, &c., provided. 

or rates of passage and other information, 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 
General Transatlantic Company. 
Between New York and ny MH Pier 42, N.R., foot 





Morton Street 
LABRADOR. Gage, Sanglier, Wed., March BG, 7 A.M. 
FRANCE,.... Trudelie, “ 20, 6.30 A.M. 
CANADA..... “ Frangeul, “ April 3, 6 A.M 


PRICE —_ Fossace IN GOLD (including 
$100; Second 
Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, $35. Steerage, $26, includ- 
ing wine, bedding and utensils. 

LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 





ESTABLISHED 1839. 
S. B. STEWART. L. V. D. HARDENBERGH. 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, 
and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





AX™MINSTERS, $1.75 to $3.00. 
MOQUETTES, $1.75 to $3.50. 
WILTONS, $2.00 to $3.25. 
VELVETS, $1.35 to $2.25. 
BODY BRUSSELS, $1.25 to $2.00. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90c. to 1.20. 


Three-Plys, Ingrains, Mattings, 


OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, &c. 


— Curtains, Lambrequins, 


RNICKES, HAIR MATTRESSES, 
WINDOW SHADES, White, Colored and Gilt. 


STEWART & CO., 


174 FU FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 





Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


1ith Public Rehearsal, Friday, Mar. 15. 

12th, (with entire programme), * « 29 

TICKETS TO FIRST AND SECOND REHEAR- 
SALS, FIFTY CENTS. 


Mr. THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 





1. Symphony in G, No. 13........e.006--- 

2. Overture—"* Marmion,” (on Sir Walter 
ee ee Dudley Buck. 

3. Symphony in D Minor, Op. 120....... Schumann, 


1878 SPRING MODES. 1878 


MME, A. BENTLEY, 428 Fulton Street, 
Brooks, having receiveu her Spring Importation 
of BO ETS AND HA T S, especially adapted in 
Shapes, ~~ sity ot Designs and Elegant Materials 
for fine City trade. is now pre por a to exhibit the 
same, with a Choice Selectk ' Flowers, 
Feathers, French Chips & English Straws 
to the Ladies of Broo »klyn. 


c. | s. . WEST. 
OPENING 
FRENCH BONNETS, 
And Fine Millinery Goods. 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, March 27 & 28, 
304 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


HARDING & CO.,, 
317 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


All the novelties in 
FINE BOOTS & SHOES, 
At Low Prices. 
HARDING & CO., 317 Fulton 8&t., Brooklyn. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


ne China and Glas« Geods, Majolica, 

podaweod 2 d Rey nce a, HY = 

sortment 0: ock an egan 
Fancy Goods of our Town tm portation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago, 


M. E. DOTY, 

213 Fulton Street. near Concerd, Brooklyn. 
A full assortment of 

Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
Shirts re-bosomed, i Collars and Cuffs laun- 
dried same as new. 


To Whom it May Concern. 


.. Haydn. 




















Insists i porneaet her furniture of the 
BROOKLYN RNITURE COMPANY, 559, 561 
and 563 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. She says that 
they have the largest assortment. and sell cheaper 
than any other house in the United States, and 
also zuarantee all goods they sell, and refund 
money if not satisfactory. Send for a Price List, 
and compare with other houses, 








The Automatic Fountain PENHOLDER. 








Heavil 
sent post-pa 

vie. Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue , ng 
National Novelty Co., 400 Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 


Without a Rival. Closes for the Pocket. 
plated in Nickel Silver. Sample 





258 ew Year Cards, with name, 25 Ex- 
tra Mixed 10c. Geo. I. Reed & 00. _ m4 NY 


AN $18.75 ELGIN WATCH, xe: 


nting 
30 subscribers to the KANSAS CITY TIMES, "a 
— mp each. fun iat, can get upa club. 
oupon tickets, prom um liste, and all 
pe ope vRES. all particulars 
HE TIMES, Kansas City, Mo. 
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256 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vor. XVIL, No. 12. 








Beautiful Rosewood Piano, $150. Solid Walnut Organ, $6 




















Not merely for “The Holiday Trade,” nor “For Sixty Days Only,” but For All Time. 
PIANOS. ORGANS. 
hy a re $150. TI TIE ss 55s 500-06 00 ke cdcdccaccceten 360. 
a 9760 734 Octave Piano for... .........0.5..... $190. I, III «580 s'c.0.ce cals Gh aKeenayasmeksaice $75. 
$900 Double Round Piano for................. $250. EN FU UES 2 don rincrrsncdnsatnavnnsveabense $90. 
$1000 Square Grand Piano for................. $330, OI er ID ines vncenkcsslceescseccdccsnomenes $125 
Guaranteed Six Years. Handsomest and Best in 
x Sent on ten days’ trial when the payment or return of the instrument is secured to us. If it does not suit, we pay all freights. You take ne 
a risk whatever. They are beautiful and perfect. Why should you not try one? Illustrated circulars with full descriptions free. 


-” 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO and ORGAN GO, 


No. 47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


The Famous “AUTOMATIC” Sewing Machine! 


SUPERSEDES ALL OTHER INVENTIONS! 
Operates on Hintirely NEW PRINOTPRLes! 
WILL BE SENT YOU FOR 


FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Dispenses with BOBBIN and SHUTTLE, and hs NO TENSION, 


is absolutely noiseless, and unequalled for light running and speed ! 









if 





Can be used from the start without instruction or the heip of 
an Agent, and will be sent you from the manufacturers direct. 


Send for particulars and plans to 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. C0., 658 rrtwartin N.Y. Y. 


Gentlemen's Clothing. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description, Shirts, etc.,to Measure and Ready Made. 


Duess Surrs, | Spaine ics ERCOATS, | | Gece Surrs. 
$25 te $50. $5 to $30. | $3 to $20. 
Orders by Letter promptly filled. 


A ener Wess 


View of “Ant omatic’” machine apart from table. 


: CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRIC ce. 

White End Force! » Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. ong 5 

Fine “White Fr. Chiba Dinner Sets,complete. . 
Fine White french China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 % 
j Finegold Bee nd om: Sina Cape. Sets, 44 pieces. = = —_ aa 
ne a rence Ubina vont row ew Oz. - = — S - . 
« Chamber Sets. H p ; White. 3 00 Bx SINESS UUITS, 
ALL 8 OUSE-RORNISBING GOODS. SS to $40. 
Goods from weekly trade sales a specialty. M- 

Y lus d Oatalogue and Price-lists mailed free on | —— — 
hes application. Geatiemen ip any part of the country are enabled to order by our Bales of 
, Cc. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. ORDERS Sie easure, with the go srantecd certainty of receiving the most Perfe 


Fit attainable. Over 20, 

















c 
orders filled with highest satisfaction. See Testi- 














Goods oerefnily Zolacte? on ene pape Soe trangr by montals, Book of Fashions. 
portation free of charge RULES for Self-Measure. Sampies, Price-List. Book of Fashions Sent 
money order, MAIL Free on application. 














2000 Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower 
9 140 Fulton Street, New York. Seeds. 


PROMPTLY 
FILLED. 


G eo. L. Bu rr, Merchant Clothier, 


Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, 


Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, send for Reduced Price List of 


Ft. W. JOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 





ASK THOSE 
WHO KNOW. 


Askony Poysidan if BENSON’s CAPCINE POROTS 
PLASTER fs not the best plaster in the world. This 
remarkabie article was invented to overcome the 
great objection always found tothe ee? Por- 
ous Plaster of siow action in bringing reli 


LAME BACK! 


500 Varieties Gheies ramen Seeds, 
500 Fartetios Se 
Selected ae 3 of an Wie leading and improved 
varieties of ose and Forage Crops for Field 
ulture, consisting of Carrots, Mangel Wur- 
zel, and Sugar Beets, Corn, T rnips, ate 


Baga etc. Ferti isers 
den Too ra mali traits, Flowerin ¢ Plants, 
A complete descriptive and priced list of the 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 


























| der other Requisites forthe Farm and 
en. 






































































































































For Lame and Weak Back, Rheumatism, troubles 
of the spine and kidneys it isa truly wonderful 
remedy. ragacuns everywhere recognize its 

superiority to other porous plasters, aad to 

1 liniments. It relieves pain at once and cures 
Spicker than eny known plaster, liniment or com- 


pound. 

OA ION.—There are dangerous and worth- 
imitations of BENSON’s Capcine Plaster in the 
ket. The genuine have the word Capcine cut 
rouge each pilaster. oo of all pagmg 

Priee % cents. Sent on recei eg of price by 
SEABURY & JOHNSOD latt St., 


Do You 
SLEEP 


OM ate HE HARTFORD WOVEN WIRE 
ATTRESS? This most usetui and luxurious 
is of very moderate o bedding is re- 
quired for sottness ; though i in the cool seasons, of 
qourse, enough is required for warmth. For bot 
weather it unequa!led—cool, comfurtable, 
health In cold weuther a hight Hair Mattress 
upon OVEN WIRE is the extreme of luxury. It 
the best Mattress in use. he hy its merits. 
reulars FREE to any aidress. Writ 
THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO., 
Hartford, Conn., U. 8. A 








$5 “‘Uncie Sam” Press 

An Outfit, $10. Self-lInker and outtit, 

$.5. No.2“ Uncle Sam” Inside Chase, 

= in. - 08. xo Fa Sam” set 

nker, 5x5 in 

ere. for Catalones. W. Cc. EVANS, 
inth St., Phila., 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





No. 87 MAIDEN LANE, 


ROOF PAINT, ROOFING, STEA 
ing, Fire, Acid and Wate 


PIPE and BOILE 


VERIN Steam Pack- 


The most extensive manufacturers in she world of HOUSE Le FIRE-PROOF PAINTS, 


r-prooft bout ngs, Cements, Sheathings, 


READY FOR USE. EASILY APPLIED BY ANY ONE. 
These articles are superior in quality and durability to any others for similar pur poet, and are in 


use by thousands of the most prominent Merchants, Manufacturers, Builders, and 
ral inducements to General Merchants, Dea 


panies in this country. 


a Com- 
Jers, and Large Consumers. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, PRICE LISTS, &c. 


Also for sale by PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch 8t.; 


BucK & Co., St. Louis: 


DOWNIE, TRAINER & Co., Boston; M. M 


C. A. PARKER & Co.. New Orleans; THOMPSON & UPSOK . San Francesco. 





will send ANY book published In the 
United States, post-paid, on the re- 
ceipt of the publisher's price 
JAMES E. RAMSEY, Booxsetier, 
478 ApeLpat Sr., BROOKLYN, N.Y 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, dis- 
solve vihis salt to ordinary water. This 


eualicie and toute “a liven ot waneae ving 
water. while it 


is free from the organic 

impurities of the surt ret, le by drug- 

gists generals. A. J.D IAN. 
Broadway and Tecdas St.. N. VY. 


TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey &t., New York City 











Crateful— Comfortine. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CQ., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS 
LONDON, 


MAete LANT ERS AND STEREUP- 


K& H. T. ANTHONY &CO., $01 Broadway, N. Y.., 
Dp Metrop Btereoscopes and Views. 
eee osen 3s, Chromos Frames. Albums. 
Pho phs of Celebrities. Pho sobte Trans- 
pesene en. Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna rg Philadelphia’ 











‘NEW YORK. | 





| above. with directions for culture, will be found 


in the following Catalogues now ready for distri- 
bution. 

A copy will be mailed to applicants upon receipt 
of price affixed—regular customers supplied gratis. 

Bliss’s Hlustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide tothe Flower and Kitchen 
Garden, —2\» pages, price 35 eents. 

Blise’s Lllustrated Gardener's Almanac 
for 878, and Abridged Catalogue.— 135 pages, 
with Monthly Catendur of Operations. 10 cents. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue con- 
tains a list of 600 Varieties, avd much useful infor- 
mation upon their cultivation. 10 cents. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Handbook for the Farm 
and the Garden, and abridged Catalogue ot Gare 
den, Field and Flower Seeds, Fert reiline 
Agricultural Implements, etc., ete. One bund 
pages, many illustrations, 3 ce nts. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Catalogue of Plan 
for the Greenhouse, Conservatory, Lawn an 
Fiower Garden, and 

Bliss’s Ulustrased List ef Novelties for 
1878, mailed free tu a 
P. 0. Box B. =. BLISS & SONS, 

No. 5712. 34 Barclay St., New York. 


EYE SURGERY. 


AU Forms of Blindness Treated 


AT THE 


Elmira Surgical Institute. 


Write and state your case te pe. UP DE GRAFF, 
Elmira, N.Y. 














xtra Mixed Cards, name in crimson, gold & 
50 jetton jet, on all, bce Clints Bros. Clintonville, Ot. 








